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The sculpture reproduced on the endpaper depicts a scene where 
three soothsayers are interpreting to King Suddhodana the 
um of tas Maya, mother of Lord Buddha. Below them 

seated a Scribe recording the interpretation. This is perhaps 
aes available pictorial record of the art of writing in 


From : Nagarjunkonda, 2nd century A.D. 
Courtesy : National Museum, Renal 
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Author's note 


Hundreds of readers who liked 
Ooru Keri wrote to me. Among 
them were many students and 
teachers. Others expressed their 
appreciation in person. I am 
indebted to all of them for their 
inspiring words. 


I am grateful to my friend 
Sri S R Ramakrishna, who has 
done an excellent job of 
translating this book into 
English. 


I am happy that. Sahitya 
Akademi is publishing this 
translation. I also thank Sri 
Agrahara Krishnamurthy, my 
longtime friend and Regional 
Secretary of Sahitya Akademi, 
for his interest in the project. 


I dedicate this book to my 
beloved leader Sri Ramakrishna 
Hegde. 


Siddalingalah 
25 September 2003 
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Ooru (aru): A village, a town. All 
non-dalit castes — from the 
brahmins and the land-owning 
castes to the service castes like 
the barbers - live in the ooru, 
and it contains the settlements 
main temples. 


Kerl (kêri): Keri is the ward 
where the dalits live; it is 
separate from the main body of 
the village. Keri also means a 
street. 


(Adapted from the book Viramma, 
by Viramma, Josiane Racine 

and Jean-Luc Racine, 

Social Sciences Press, Delhi, 2000, 
and Kittel's Kannada-English 
dictionary) 
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Translator's note 


What eventually became the opening 
chapter of Ooru Keri was first published as 
an article in the Kannada literary magazine 
Rujuvatu. My English translation of Dr 
Siddalingaiah's nostalgic piece appeared in 
the magazine section of Deccan Herald in 
1995. A year later, Dr Siddalingaiah wrote 
four additional chapters, and his memoirs 
took the shape of a book. Dr D R Nagaraj, 
the distinguished critic, wrote an afterword 
and published the Kannada original under 
the Akshara Chintana series, of which he 
was editor He then asked me to translate 
the book into English. My translation was 
ready in 1998. He was planning to pub- 
lish it under Shabdana, the newly estab- 
lished translation wing of Sahitya Akademi. 
He was then its director. 


DR, as he was popularly known, died 
in August 1999. The English edition of 
Ooru Keri was about to go to press, but 
things came to a standstill with his depar- 
ture. Nothing happened until Agrahara 
Krishnamurthy, Regional Secretary, Sahitya 
Akademi, picked up the threads and gave 
life to the project again. Thanks to him, 
this book is now in your hands. In the 
intervening years, the Kannada original has 
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seen three reprints, and Kuvempu Univer- 
siy, Shimoga, has prescribed it as a text 
for undergraduate students. Its Tamil trans- 
lation, by Pavanan, has also become popu- 
lar. 

Dr Siddalingaiah writes a flowing prose, 
and I hope at least some of this quality 
comes through in my translation. Kannada 
has naturalised such English words as hotel, 
and madam; they are used commonly in con- 
versation and writing, but their English and 
Kannada connotations vary. I have retained 
them, assuming that readers familiar with 
the way Indian languages adapt English 
words will understand their Kannada mean- 
ings without much confusion. In some 
places, I retain Kannada words, and para- 
phrase them. Their meanings should be 
apparent from the context. 

I would like to thank Dr Siddalingaiah 
and the Akademi for trusting me with this 
book. I am grateful to Suchitra, Sugandhi, 
Meena, Manu, Aman, and Shivani, who 
took the trouble to read my drafts. Their 
perceptive comments helped me revise my 
translation. 

I thank Indira R Swamy, my mother, for 
her support. I dedicate this translation to 
the memory of my father S R Swamy, whose 
encouragement I cannot forget. 

Prakash Babu drew the caricatures and 
took a special interest in designing the 
cover. The credit for the neat layout goes 
to Basavaraj and Sharada of Neethu Graph- 


ics, and the flawless printing to Ila Print- 
ers. 


S R Ramakrishna 


Bangalore 
October 2003 


x 
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PART I 


Ainoru's Fields 


Ours was the last house in the colony. There had probably 
been a house beyond ours, but its roof had collapsed and its 
mud walls, three or four feet high, were all that remained of 
it. Like me, children of the other houses climbed on top of the 
squat walls and peered into the distance for a glimpse of 
parents returning from work. We sometimes hollered out to 
them to come home soon. Whether they could hear or see us 
from the distance we didn't know. The land owned by Ainoru 
stretched out 500 or 600 feet beyond these walls. On that 
land was his beautiful house with a huge well and a pumpset 
cabin. The water from this pumpset irrigated his lands. As for 
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the people of our colony, it was a big thing if we got any 
water to drink. Our people trudged to a flower garden some 
distance away and fetched water from the well by its side. I 
never saw anyone but the dalits fetch water from this weli. 


One day, as we stood on the sguat walls calling out to our 
parents, we noticed something strange. A man had fastened a 
yoke onto the shoulders of two others, and was ploughing 
Ainoru's fields. It was amusing to watch the two men trundle 
on like bullocks, while the third followed them swinging a 
whip and making them plough. A strange agony gripped me 
the moment I realised that one of the men carrying the yoke 
was my father. Some women who came to where we were 
standing and sighed, "What a plight has befallen poor 
Dyavanna!” This doubled my agony. When Appa returned 
home after toiling like a bullock all day, Avva heated some oil 
and smeared it on his shoulders. 


Appa had three bits of land. The land closest to our house: 
was what he cultivated as a sharecropper. The owner was a 
Brahmin who lived in Magadi town. We addressed even him 
as Ainoru. This we called the mango tree land. A very old 
mango tree stood there. We had to cross a giant tamarind tree 
to get to our land. Beneath the tree was a huge boulder. 
People used to say there was a ghost in the tree and that it 
would clap and lure passers-by. They were terrified by the tap 
tap sound the tree often made. One evening, when I was re- 
turning home all by myself, I heard a clapping sound. I fled 
in panic, stumbling and falling along the way. I felt better 
only after I reached home. 


Delicious eats at the Brahmin house 
The owner of the mango tree land was very generous. 
When Appa, Awa and I went to town and stood in front of his 
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house, he gave us the chitranna and poori left over from the 
previous night. I had never tasted these delicacies before. They 
were tasty, oh so tasty. A strange gratitude overwhelmed us. 
Occasionally, Ainoru also gave me some old, tattered shirts 
and pants that his son had discarded. I was younger than his 
son, and the clothes fitted me very loosely. Yet I wore them 
folded up, looking odd among my companións. 

My father grew flowers and vegetables on a tiny plot called 
Sanjeevaiah's garden. I once earned two annas at the Magadi 
shandy by selling flowers. One day, I returned from the gar- 
den and stood on the tank embankment. People were at work 
on either side of the tank. Someone gave out a yelp, and in 
a flash, women, men and children started running, at the 
speed of arrows, towards the Brahmin house with the pumpset. 
I was scared, and couldn't run as quickly as the others. I reached 
the house a later than the others. Dalits sat in a row a little 
distance from the frontyard. People from Ainoru's house were 
giving away leftover poori and chitranna. I was disappointed 
to be the last to get there, but was overjoyed to see my 
parents receiving the eats and coming away before all the 
others. 


Jaldagere Amma who gritted her teeth 


We had a Mari temple in our colony. The priest was an old 
woman who happened to be distantly related to my family. We 
celebrated the Mari festival with great devotion. Goddess 
Maramma would possess this Ajji. We would be scared and 
bewildered. I was a trifle proud that she was related to us, and 
was also sure the goddess would not harm us in any way. 

Jaldagere Amma was another goddess in Megalahatti. She 

` had many devotees, and possessed a woman on a particular 
day every week. My mother was among her devotees. We 
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would go and sit expectantly well before the goddess came on. 
Her gestures were fearsome. When she gritted her teeth, 
making a nora nora sound, people trembled and broke out in 
a sweat. Avva used to consider the possessed woman her elder 
sister, and call her Akka. I used to call her Doddamma. She 
treated us with affection and so I never felt terrified when she 
was possessed. She was very kind. She had a nicely filled-out 
body and was beautiful to look at. The goddess had started to 
possess her only after her husband had abandoned her and 
run away with another woman. 


People in our colony dreamed a variety of dreams. Dead 
grandparents, parents and brothers and sisters haunted them 
in their dreams. A dead girl would appear in her living friend’s 
dream. Perched on top of a tree, she would wave out and 
invite the friend to go with her. And then there was the activ- 
ity of Jade Muni, the ascetic with matted hair. Men who re- 
turned home late in the night used to say that they had seen 
the face of Jade Muni, and with difficulty managed to escape 
the fate of vomiting blood and dying. Women and children 
would be scared beyond words. Spirits clapped, called out and 
cackled at those walking alone. If you walked on courageously, 
the spirits would say, “Go, I spare you this time.” People took 
these things seriously. They relied on the gods to save them 
from such troubles. 


Mari who calls 


Around this time, the Koogu Mari scare gripped the vil- 
lage. The buzz was that the goddess would stand in front of 
a house and call out the name of one of the women. If the 
woman answered innocently with an “Oh?” she would vomit 
blood and drop dead. Many women started saying, “I heard a 
call, but didn't answer because I already knew about it.” We 
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came to think they were really smart. People had “Come to- 
morrow” scribbled on their doors, in the belief that Mari 
would read the message and go away. Some said the cause of 
all this was the sighting of a comet in the early morning sky. 
People woke up early to verify the truth. They sighted a comet, 
and ended up even more terrified. 

At this juncture, a holy man came to the village, and pre- 
dicted that a rain of fire and a deluge would end the world 
in fourteen days. Some clever fellows, just waiting for such a 
chance, suggested that people should cook and eat their 
favourite dishes and invite their relatives over so that they 
could see their faces one last time. Even the poor feasted in 
this fear of death. As for the rich, they hosted huge ceremo- 
nial feasts. I must say the people of our colony took good 
advantage of this situation. 


When the village was thus immersed in the comet confu- 
sion, the Mysore Maharaja visited Magadi. | don't remember 
why he came. Most people, even then, didn't know why he had 
come. A crowd as big as ata fair had gathered to see him. We 
children climbed on to our parents' shoulders and caught a 
vague glimpse of the king. 

When my parents went away to work, I took care of the 
house. As evening fell, I would look for the hens and put them 
under the baskets. I would then light a little oil lamp. The 
moment my parents came home, they would prepare to cook. 
Some days we cooked and ate sweet tubers. On others, we ate 
some kadle puri, drank water and went to sleep. What we grew 
was barely enough to pay the interest on my father's loans. 
The money my parents earned from working as labourers was 
simply not enough to maintain the family. My mother would 
sometimes go to the Savandurga forests to collect firewood, 
which she sold at the shandy. She would fling down the fire- 
wood bundle as soon as she came home and run inside saying 
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she wanted to pee. After coming out, she would pull out some 
sugarcane from inside the bundle and give it to us. 
Manchanabele, a few miles from Savandurga, is my mother's 
native place. She would say she had climbed the hill and 
caught a glimpse of her village. "T remembered your grand- 
mother and grandfather," she would say, wiping away her tears. 
For a while, I would be in thrall of Manchanabele. 


Banjaras of the Gandharva world 


A path wound by the side of our fields. Banjara women 
going to the forest to collect firewood walked this path. In the 
eyes of the dark Holeyas, they looked like Gandharvas, divine 
beings. Some mischievous boys of our colony would tease 
them from a distance. The women cursed them in turn. À 
young man called Puttanarasa once claimed, with some pride, 
that he had teased an old Banjara woman from close quarters 
and that, flinging to the ground the bundle of firewood she 
was carrying, she had lifted her sari and clasped him under it. 
He said he had wriggled out with difficulty. No one had seen 
this happen, but everyone believed him. The other men en- 
vied him. 


The family across the street was poor like us. The husband 
was short and lean. He was always smoking a beedi. His wife 
was a very strong woman. She beat him every day. But never 
once did he hit back. Never once did he stand up to her or 
talk back. He had a close friend in Megalahatti. The two men 
were always together. Their friendship went to such lengths 
that one day they went to a studio in town and got themselves 
photographed together. They hung this picture in their homes. 
People gazed at this picture in amazement. Suddenly they 
fought and their friendship broke up. Each of them took out 
the picture from the frame, tore out the portion with the 
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friend and had the glass fixed again. From then on, the full 
frame hung on their walls but it had only half a picture. It 
became a symbol of their broken friendship. 


That was a time of drought everywhere. People had to 
struggle even for a morsel of food. Some threw ceremonial 
feasts to appease the rain gods. During such feasts, the Holeyas 
were made to sit in a corner. We were noticed only after 
people of the upper castes had been served. I felt contented 
with whatever little food came my way, and wouldn't think too 
much about the discrimination. 


My sisters Shivalingamma and Puttamma were born around 
that time. My father, already a debtor, found it difficult to 
take care of us. He started going farther and farther away to 
look for work, and came home only at intervals of three to six 
months. We were scared of the nights. We slept mostly in the 
house of Magadamma, who was a distant cousin of my mother's. 
Her son went out into the fields to keep a watch over the 
haystacks at night. He would take me along. It was a pleasure 
to spread out and cover ou: ‘elves with hay, and then go to 
sleep. Sometimes we made a small opening in the haystack, 
sneaked in and spent the night there. 


One day, my mother was making rottis. All three of us 
children sat at the stove, watching her. On a little loft, above 
the stove, was a trunk. Two cobras, which had been fighting 
there, suddenly dropped down on the hot pan. We ran for our 
lives as the snakes slithered around. After that incident, we felt 
scared to stay at home even during the day. 


We were delighted when father came home after a long 
gap. But Doddappa, my father's elder brother, and my grand- 
mother, both of whom lived near our house, were tearful. 
Mother was also weeping. Father sat quiet, looking downcast. 
"The reason for this sorrow was simple but unusual. Two groups 
had fought in some far-off place where my father had been 
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working. The police had stepped in and arrested some people. 
They had identified my father as one of the witnesses. Our 
family, on hearing the news from him, had started grieving. 
When Doddappa said, “We had never ever set foot in a police 
station. But your father will have to now," I too felt tears 
welling up in my eyes. 


Manteswamy tradition 


I then came to know that we had a separate god, and a 
guru. One day, saying our guru had arrived, our entire family 
went to the mulberry tree up the street. They fell at his feet 
and presented their offerings. He was in the lineage of 
Manteswamy's disciples. 


Manteswamy is our family deity. We are all his devotees. A 
visit by the guru is like a visit by none less than Manteswamy. 
The Manteswamy tradition is not so common in the Magadi 
region, but it is widespread in Mandya and Mysore districts. 
Our ancestors migrated to Magadi from Athagur in Maddur 
taluk. The guru was from those parts. It was our good fortune 
that he had come such a long way. They say our god is a 
Holeya. But this guru was from a high caste. Perhaps that is 
why he didn't step into the Holeya colony. We felt grateful 
that he had come at least as far as the mulberry tree. We were 
happy the whole day that we had acquired punya, the benefit 
of doing good. We felt proud that we had a guru to bless us. 
Whenever one of us was accused of some wrong, we used to 
assert our innocence by saying, "I swear on Manteswamy I 
didn't do it." The significance of those words dawned on me. 

One morning, Megalahatti, inhabited only by Holeyas, was 
abuzz with a festive air. A thatched enclosure was erected and 
chairs lined up. The streets were decorated with garlands of 
mango leaves. Every house had pooled in money for a public 
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ceremony. Everyone was saying, “The minister is coming to- 
day." 

We children hung around out of curiosity. We wanted to 
see what a minister looked like. The grown-ups were anxious 
he would arrive any moment. 'The women stood in a group, 
gaping. The elders waited respectfully, holding medium-sized 
garlands. The sun rose to the middle of the sky, but the 
minister was nowhere in sight. The cattle returned home, but 
there was still no sign of him. People were disheartened when 
the sun set and darkness fell. 'The ceremony didn't begin at 
all. The hired chairs were sent back. I remember foggily that 
the minister expected was K Prabhakar, a dalit in the 
Nijalingappa government. 

A tarmac road, laid by the government, divided the village 
and the Holeya colony. On that side were houses of caste 
people. Buses plied on the road. Their colours, their speed, 
the people sitting at the windows, their pom pom horns... all 
these fascinated us. What fun i* was, standing around for long 
hours, just gazing at the buses! 


One day, boys on either side stood watching the buses. The 
boys on the other side were more adventurous: they were 
climbing up and down the iron ladders at the back of the 
parked buses. A bus suddenly jerked backwards. The boys on 
the ladder fell to the ground with a dhap sound, and the bus 
ran over a girl. She was crushed. I had seen her earlier. She 
was our age, lean and fair. Her liveliness had been her undo- 
ing. The road overflowed with blood. A crowd gathered in an 
instant. The girl's relatives, armed with choppers, sticks and 
whatever else they could lay their hands on, started looking 
for the driver and the conductor. The driver managed to 
escape. The crowd caught hold of the conductor and thrashed 
him. His screams added to the screams of the girl's relatives 
and the scene was heartrending. 
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The crowd chased the conductor and thrashed him, and 
when he ran some distance, caught up from the other side of 
the bus and thrashed him again. He pathetically held his cash 
bag pressed to his chest, as though it were dearer than his life. 
Some in the crowd said, “The conductor is also dead.” Dis- 
tressed and unable to see anything in the confusion, I went 
home. I never found out how it all came to an end. From that 
day, a dread of buses remains in my heart. 


Sheep that gave birth in my hands 


Two of Doddappa's daughters did not go to school. They 
would graze cattle. I went along with these cousins to graze 
our cows and sheep.-I was very fond of a particular sheep. It 
liked me too. I was grazing it one day when it was pregnant. 
To my amazement, it gave birth in my hands. The little new- 
born started hopping around. I called out to the others. We 
made the little sheep drink milk from its mother's udders. To 
ensure that it did not harm the baby, I placed my right palm 
in its mouth. I don't know how it felt, but it sank its teeth into 
my hand. Blood streamed out. I tied some leaves on the wound. 
To this day the scar shows on my fingers. 


My father liked me a lot. He would sometimes take me 
along when he went out. He had friends from various castes. 
When he went to see his friends in the upper caste colony, he 
stood in front of their houses. They made me sit on a stone 
bench and gave me things to eat. Father would occasionally 
take me to the hotel in the village. The people who ran the 
hotel would make the two of us sit some distance away from 
the others. I was ecstatic eating the idlis they gave us. Lost in 


the pleasures of the idlis' shape, softness and taste, we were 
oblivious to all else. 


Sometimes my father went with some friends to drink. The 
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leader of the group that walked to the far-off liquor shop was 
none other than an elder brother of my father's. My father 
would heave me on his shoulders and take me along every 
time. Other children came like me, sitting on their fathers’ 
shoulders. As the grown-ups drank and got high, they turned 
benevolent towards their children. We would then get some - 
liquor and meat chops. They returned home late at night. 

My father had inherited, from his father, two portions of 
land which we called Hosa Hola (new land) and Haluru Hola 
(land in Haluru). My parents walked a long distance to Hosa 
Hola to work. They made me sit under a tree while they 
worked. They came up for lunch in the afternoon and worked 
again till evening. I once heard my mother tell someone, “I 
must make my son study, at least enough to read our relatives' 
letters." 


One day, Doddappa and some others tried to grab me. I 
ran hard to escape but they wouldn't give up. They carried 
me, shrieking and wailing, and admitted me to school. When 
I thought of home, my parents, and our sheep and cows, tears 
welled up in my eyes. Some boys were even more distressed. 
The teacher lashed me with his cane. I let out a loud wail and 
then sat quietly. 

Nagappachar was the name of our teacher. He was a tall, 
fair man who wore an elaborate dhoti and a black coat. He 
was very strict. Once an inspector visited our school. Our fear 
got worse. He spent a long time in school and tested the 
students by asking them to read and write. His lips were not 
like the lips of the rest of us. They were curled up. I had 
observed this closely. Later I often curled up my lips and 
amused my classmates. The boys, reminded of the inspector, 
laughed uncontrollably. When we were let off to go and play, 
they would buy me toffee and get me to mimic the inspector. 
I ‘hus became very popular among the boys. 
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First lesson in acting 


The teacher was bored in class one afternoon. He told the 
students to sing. One of the boys blurted out, "Sir, he can 
show inspector lips." Intrigued, he asked, "What is it ... come 
on, show it to me." I did as told. Encouraged by the boys, I 
enthusiastically mimicked the inspector's speech, his gestures, 
facial expressions and gait. The teacher's eyes filled up with 
tears as he tried to control his laughter. From that day, he 
would make me stand during the last period, and say, "Do 
something." I was afraid I would get a beating if I mimicked 
the teacher. So I would entertain the class by making squint 
eyes, contorting my face like a mad man and grinning stu- 
pidly. Within a short while, I became a very important student 
in the class. 


Nagappachar was a good teacher. Once in a while, he would 
get the boys to stand in line and take them out in a procession 
through the village. He would lead and we would follow. When 
he shouted the slogan, "Compulsory education," we would 
shout, "is in force." When he said, "Children of six years," we 
would say, "should be sent to school." This procession was an 
entertainment to everyone in the village. It would visit the 
dalit colony too. The teacher distributed peppermint among 

` the students after the procession. 


One evening, I saw hundreds of people coming towards our 
house in a procession. At the head of the procession was a 
horse, and seated on it was Doddappa. It was a victory pro- 
cession in honour of uncle Aalayya, who had won an election 
to become a member of the Magadi municipal council. He 
got off the horse and touched grandmother's feet. The pro- 
cession turned back. Doddappa was the most educated, cou- 
rageous man among the dalits. The people had made him 
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contest on the plough symbol and elected him without his 
spending a single paisa. He worked sincerely and earned a 
good name. 

This uncle was very disciplined. His wife had been dead 
many years and he hadn't married a second time. He regu- 
larly read the epic Jaimini Bharata. Sometime later, his life 
ended in tragedy. He had borrowed money from a woman 
moneylender and could not repay her. She demanded that he 
return the money. Humiliated, he went to a well, worshipped 
it with flowers and incense sticks, and jumped to death. 


Doddappa who ran a hotel 


Another of my father's elder brothers ran a hotel in 
Megalahatti. Only dalits came here. I went there often to 
fetch idlis. He treated me kindly, inviting me inside, giving 
me coffee and seeing me off with the idlis. Later, he migrated 
to Bangalore. He had set out with hopes of opening a hotel 
in that city too. He had packed all his vessels in a bundle and 
loaded it on top of a bus. When he got off, the bundle was 
gone. Someone had made away with it at the previous stop. 
His hopes were shattered. 

Meanwhile, life in the village became tough, and my fa- 
ther, burdened with debt, moved to Bangalore. The news spread 
slowly. That he had left us and gone away gave rise to various 
apprehensions. Every day, the teacher made me stand up in 
class and asked whether we had cooked anything and if I had 
had anything to eat. With his kind words, he would instil 
courage in me. My mother, my two sisters, and I spent those 
days in hardship and fear. 

My mother's family came to our rescue. My uncle came 
over and took us to Manchanabele. We vacated the Magadi 
house and moved to Manchanabele. Compared to my father's 
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side, my mother's family was well off. Grandfather's house was 
big. It had a neat frontyard and a cowshed. Only Holeyas and 
Muslims lived in the village. Manchanabele was surrounded by 
hills and the river Arkavati flowed nearby. Grandfather's gar- 
den and fields stretched out by the river, and we spent 2 lot 
of time near the water. 


Grandfather who had heard Mahatma Gandhi 


Manchanabele was more colourful than Magadi. All the 
men and women in the village spoke to us affectionately. The 
boys looked adventurous. The Muslim shopkeepers would 
recognise me and give me things to eat. Grandfather's name 
was Pooraiah. He was a very assertive man. The women in the 
house trembled when they heard his voice. He would spend a 
long time in the morning washing his hands, feet and face, 
and drawing a sacred nama mark on his forehead. He would 
then tie a turban and sit in the frontyard, where he was served 
his morning tea. The rest of us then got our tea, served in 
brass tumblers that sparkled like silver. I have rarely savoured 
such tasty tea again. 


Grandfather had once heard a speech by Mahatma Gandhi. 
He used to say he had seen Gandhiji from a distance. When 
Gandhiji had asked non-drinkers to raise their hands, grand- 


father had been one of those who had. So there was no drink- 
ing in this house. 


Ajji, his wife, was a wealth of folk tales. She took me along 
to festivals and weddings in other towns. One day, I was run- 
ning along the street at a wild speed. My hand brushed against 
the clothes of someone coming from the other direction. The 
man stopped in anger. I stopped too, but in fright. He went 
away only after Ajji had begged his forgiveness over and over 
again. She was afraid we might have to face the wrath of the 
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upper castes because of my carelessness. She said I should 
never ever run. She ordered me to join my hands and say 
"Namaskara, swami" every time I came across someone big. I 
followed this policy without fail and won everybody's praise. 


With Ajji, I once attended a wedding in a neighbouring 
town. The groom was very old. He was marrying a second 
time. The young man helping with the arrangements was his 
first wife's son. The old man, from Bangalore, was full of life. 
At most weddings, we were made to sit and eat along with the 
bride and groom. 


Ajji, my mother and an aunt knew how to catch fish. They 
were experts. They rushed inside the stream and caught all 
sorts of fish. We ran after them with bags in hand. They put 
their catch into our bags. We had to use all our strength to 
close the mouths of the fish. At home, the women smeared 
each fish with ash and rubbed it on a stone. It was our job to 
hold pots of water and pour whenever told. A delicious fish- 
saru meal was assured on such nights. 


Grandfather's household had many cows. The cow we had 
brought along from Magadi joined them. They called it Magadi. 
I was particularly fond of this cow because it was ours. I was 
by its side all the time, rubbing its back. It gave me loving 
looks. Memories of Magadi town flooded my heart whenever 
` Iwas with this cow. I also thought of my father in Bangalore. 


Manchanabele had never seen a theft. As evening fell, 
people sang, told stories and amused themselves in the light 
of an oil lamp. One day, someone said thieves had come to 
nearby Chikkanahalli. They had broken down the door of a 
house and flung some sort of powder on the faces of people 
sleeping inside. The victims had just looked on with open 
eyes, unable to get up. They had come back to their senses a 
long while after the thieves had made away with everything in 
the house. People in Manchanabele were unnerved by these 
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descriptions. They spoke of the thieves everywhere. The next 
day, we saw a man looking for something in the garbage pit 
opposite our house. He was picking out strange things and 
putting them into his gunny sack. Mother, who noticed that 
we were frightened, pacified us by saying he was only looking 
for bones, and that he was a relative of ours. That calmed us 
down. 

Once, all of us went to Avverahalli. My mother's elder 
sister lived in a colony by that village. It was evening by the 
time we crossed the stream and reached their place. I was 
wonderstruck to see my cousins riding buffaloes. In the morn- 
ings, peacocks came in clusters to dance at the foot of the hill 
across their house. A little way down, the Arkavati flowed with 
a julu julu cadence. The river ran towards Manchanabele, 
skirting the trees and meandering along the hills and moun- 
tains. My aunt's husband Kalingaiah was well-known in that 
region. He used to go shooting with a rifle at night. I tasted 
rabbit meat here for the first time. 

The festival in honour of the village goddess was engag- 
ing. The deity would possess someone and run a long way. 
The devotees ran after it. When the deity got tired of run- 
ning, it stopped. The devotees stopped too. The yajamana, 
who mediated between the deity and the people, was a thin 
eld man. He would take the deity to task. 


Yajamana: Where were you all these days? 
Deity: Is your village my only concern? I 
have to look after all three worlds. 


Yajamana: Do you know how tough life has 
become for us? 


Deity: As though I am happy. 
The dialogue between the divine and the human would 
continue in this manner. A little while later, the deity would 
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start dancing. The people would dance too. The din of the 
instruments would drown out all voices. 


First lesson in husband-wife fights 


When I was thus spending my time happily, going from 
place to place, my uncle decided to admit me to school again. 
Manchanabele had no school, but the neighbouring 
Anekempayyana Doddi had one. I got used to the boys within 
two days of joining school. A master and a madam taught 
there. We used to address both of them as "Sir". Four classes 
were conducted in a single room. Both teachers sat on chairs 
and taught. 


One day, even as we were watching them, master gave 
madam a stinging slap. She started wailing and showering the 
lowest abuse on him. We could hear her say incoherently, *You 
said you would get ear studs made for me, but you haven't." 
We could also hear master say, "That's the last thing you'll 
get." Madam's wailing got out of hand and the lessons came 
to an end. On such occasions, master would just sit around in 
a dull mood. And then, suddenly, he would give her another 
slap. Madam would curse him. Sometimes, master beat her so 
hard that she ended up looking like a crushed coconut. This 

` was good entertainment for us. Hiding our glee, and pretend- 
ing to be scared, we would sit watching them squabble. 

I lost interest in the squabbles after I came to know that 
they were a married couple. Soon enough, it occurred to the 
teachers that the students were enjoying their fights. They 
started chasing us out into the forests to collect firewood. It 
became our job to collect firewood for our master's house. To 
me, roaming in the hot sun and gathering firewood seemed a 
hard task. I would set out from home as though to school, but 
would actually go to the riverside. I would place my slate and 
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books on the bank, take my clothes, off and jump into the 
river. I loved keeping just my head above water while the rest 
of the body went under. I would spend all my school hours in 
the water. Sometimes my classmates came that way looking 
for firewood. I would manage to duck and hide from them. 
Wallowing in water was more fun than going to school and 
ending up collecting firewood. 
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PART II 


Clever Uncle 


I had a maternal uncle who was not hardworking. But he 
had a very sharp brain. Once a buffalo strayed into 
Manchanabele. Three or four strong dalits grabbed it. They 
took it to a rock at the back of the village, slaughtered it. 
apportioned their share and feasted the whole night. Blood 
had spilled all over the rock, turning it red. It looked like a 
sign of the crime. 

The next morning, a man from some place stood at the 
village entrance. "Did our buffalo happen to come by?" he 
enquired of my uncle, who was standing around. Uncle re- 
membered the previous night's event and got smart to what 
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might happen if this man went towards the rock. He put his 
cleverness to work immediately. Without once referring to the 
buffalo, he said, “You shouldn't have come here at such a 
time.” The visitor was taken aback. “Why, what terrible thing 
has befallen this place?” he asked. Uncle said, “Ayyo, everyone 
in the village is sick and has loose motions. Three or four 
people have died already. Poor man, I'm afraid you might get 
it too”. On hearing this, the visitor fled in unseemly haste. For 
a long time, everyone praised uncle's resourcefulness. ` 

In a neighbouring village, a man used to be possessed by 
a goddess. People called it the sheep deity. When the goddess 
came over him, it would shout, “Sheep, sheep.” The devotees 
would ask humbly, “Which sheep, mother?” The goddess would 
say, “Any sheep.” The devotees would rush out, bring which- 
ever sheep they could find, and place it before the goddess. 
After the goddess left him, the priest and the devotees would 
slaughter the sheep and have a good meal. People losing 
sheep would be in no position to say or do anything. There 
was the fear that the goddess might harm them if they said 
anything against her. 

Once, my uncle was present when the goddess possessed 
the priest. As usual, the devotees grabbed a sheep and brought 
it in. For some reason, the goddess said, “I don’t want this 
sheep. Bring me another.” The crowd was astounded. “Why 
don't you want it, mother?” they beseeched. They begged her’ 
in a variety of ways to accept the sheep. Nothing would make 
her budge. “When I say I don’t want it, I don’t want it,” she 
said curtly, as though breaking a stick in two. There was no 
way out. Uncle asked the people of the village, “Whose sheep 
is IHE No one had thought of that. Someone identified it and 
said, “It belongs to the possessed priest.” It dawned on them 
that he was refusing it because it was his sheep. They realised 
that the ciane possession was just a ruse to eat mutton. People 
who had earlier lost their sheep flew into a rage. They thrashed 
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the priest till he resembled a crushed coconut. The sheep 
deity menace ended that day. Uncle was an actor too. They 
used to stage the play Harishchandra in the village. He would 
be Harishchandra the truthful in it. He played the role so well 
that the women of the village would sob and cry. 

My days in Manchanabele were spent more on the 
riverbanks and the hills and at feasts and weddings than on 
studies. My grandmother was a good storyteller. She always 
told us stories. 

Around this time, my father came to Manchanabele and 
took us all to Magadi. His plan was to take the entire family 
to Bangalore after the Magadi fair. As soon as the fair was 
over, we got ready to go to Bangalore. We sold our cattle. We 
made bundles of the pots, plates and vessels. Bangalore was a 
name impressed on my mind, but I had never been there. I 
hadn't ever undertaken a bus journey that far. 

Bus travel was new to many. As soon as the bus started 
out, quite a few, including my father, mother and sisters, started 
feeling sick. Their faces looked pinched. Some started sway- 
ing. Others put their faces out of the window and started 
throwing up. Those who couldn't get near the windows began 
to throw up mudde, rice and meat inside the bus. Standing 
passengers conveniently threw up on those who were sitting. 
Some who were sitting got up, as though sitting itself had 
been their mistake. Others, who had anticipated all this, had 
brought along onions and were sniffing them. I watched all 
this in apprehension. A seated man wearing good clothes 
beckoned to me and sat me on his lap. He was sure I wouldn't 
throw up. As luck would have it, I was influenced by the others 
and vomitted everything I had eaten on him. He was dis- 
mayed but did not lose his temper. When my father, who had 
himself been vomitting, came forward to clean his clothes, the 
man got a fright and, fearing more trouble, continued the 
journey standing. 
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New in Bangalore 


Srirampura was not like it is now. It was a beautiful place. 
In our colony, people grew banana, drumstick and papaya 
trees in their frontyards. Pathways led up to the houses. A big 
drain passed by our house. Water flowed in the smaller drains 
on its sides. It was good water. Women and children used it to 
bathe, wash clothes and clean vessels. A little beyond were 
wetland expanses. The Juganahalli tank was always full. 
Rajajinagar was then called Siddaramanadinne. Further up 
was the Shivanahalli tank which also had plenty of water. 

When we were still new to Srirampura, a strange fight 
took place. It must have been eight at night. Shouting and 
crying were heard. Words had led to more words and a big 
fight had ensued between two houses on our street. One fam- 
ily had abused the other, and not content with that, had barged 
into their house and beaten them up. Shouting "Ayyo", that 
family had rushed out, chased the assailants and bashed them 
up. It was the first family's turn again. The onlookers — sup- 
porting one party or the other depending on their own un- 
derstanding — had themselves come to blows. 

A young man from one of the families, not finding a job 
anywhere, had joined the army. He occasionally visited the 
other house. His friend, of the same age, was drawn to him. 
"That boy had no job either. Without telling anyone, he went 
and joined the army. His people started looking for him. 
They consulted an astrologer. They made harake offerings to 
god. Soon a letter came from the army. The second boy had 
written that he was well and there was no nced to worry. His 
people got wild. They were unnerved by thoughts of war and 
death. Their relatives chipped in and added tò, their fear. 
They planned and executed an assault on the parents of the 
boy who had got their son enlisted. A counter assault fol- 
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lowed. As the two boys fought a war on India's borders, their 
families fought a war on our street. How awesome that war 
must be, people thought, when a fight about joining the army 
was itself so fearful. The onlookers fled the moment someone 
said, “The police have come.” 


Unseen, unheard of things 


Several events, of the sort I had never heard of or seen 
before, took place. A man in our colony had not returned 
home till very late in the night. His wife was anzious. When 
he finally came, he had wounds on his body. His clothes were 
blood-soaked. Near Bandireddy Circle, robbers had waylaid 
and beaten him up. They had taken away all his money, pushed 
him into a drain and run away. With no strength to get up, 
he had lain there moaning. Someone had heard a sound, 
peered in, and found this man. The stranger had hauled him 
out and brought him home. 

A man in a neighbouring colony murdered his wife in the 

bathroom. Slie was very good to look at. When news spread 
that a lover had been with her at the time of the murder, 
public sympathy swayed in the murderer's favour. Her murder 
added to the atmosphere of terror. 
. Many rowdies lived around our colony. They would lunge 
at people suddenly and indiscriminately. They did some petty 
thieving. A policeman once caught a rowdy after a great ad- 
venture. Holding him firmly, he was walking towards the police 
station. A procession of curious people trailed them. They 
walked on, the policeman haughtily and the rowdy calmly. 
The policeman was holding the thief by the collar. The rowdy 
deftly undid the buttons of his shirt, lifted his arms, ducked 
and escaped. Only his shirt remained in the policeman's hand. 
The policeman felt humiliated. The crowd was disappointed. 
The rowdies gained an upper hand after that incident. 
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One night, a rowdy was passing by on our street. He felt 
like going to the lavatory. Our neighbours had hung a tin 
near the roof to carry water to the lavatory. The rowdy sneaked 
up to get the tin. A dog leaped at him, barking viciously. 
Unable to get the tin, he started chasing the dog, which scam- 
pered into our house. The rowdy was furious. He tried to 
barge in. My mother stopped him. A quarrel ensued between 
the two. i 

Thinking it was our dog, the rowdy asked my mother 
whether we had a licence for it. My mother couldn't make 
head or tail of what he was saying. Not only was the dog not 
ours, she had never heard the word ‘licence’. She assumed he 
was shouting some abuse, and stood up to him spiritedly. A 
crowd gathered. The petty rowdies of our area, irked that an 
outside rowdy was acting tough here, ganged up and fell on 
him. 

News of the fight reached the rowdy's area and many 
rushed this way holding soda bottles. Both parties fought 
savagely. Not to be left out, the people of our street smashed 
bottles and attacked the rival party. The screaming and wail- 
ing reached a crescendo. Our family managed to get away. 
After it was all over, people swept away the glass shards scat- 
tered on the street. No one remembered the cause of the 
clash: the rowdy's lavatory problem. The dog lay quietly in a 
corner of the street. 

Drunks were a constant problem on our street. Come 
evening and they would draw attention by shouting, dancing 
and looking out for a fight. Some sang songs in whatever 
manner they could. Their love for their wives and children 
brimmed over. Some would try to have sex with their wives in 
PUR i m zd ae to hug them, the wives would poke 
their children end Aa us adum 
of their pockets and h weeping- They would take money out 

and it over generously to their wives 
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and children. When their racket became unbearable, people 
would forcibly sit them down and pour pots of cold water over 
their heads. 

A woman who had no husband or children used to drink 
a lot. She was past forty but looked bewitching. Her one 
weakness was that she was always drunk. She went to work as 
a labourer, always returned home tottering, and dropped off 
to sleep. 

One summer night she lay on the street opposite her 
house. She was in deep sleep, and her clothes were dishev- 
elled. A rogue passing by noticed this, went up close and 
sgueezed her. She didn't protest, and his love sport continued. 
Two others saw this and followed his example. She moaned in 
her slumber but didn't resist them. Word got around and lots 
of men gathered, each waiting for his turn. By daybreak, 
several, from the age of fifteen to seventy, had enjoyed the 
free facility. She woke up and went about her work as usual. 

My father and his elder brother worked in an arrack 
shop for some time. Their job was to fill into barrels the 
liquor that came in lorries. The owner, besides giving them 
their wages, allowed them to open the tap of a barrel and 
drink as much as they wished before they went home. When 
they stood drinking, palms cupped, workers waiting behind 
them would have to push them away to stop them. Father and 
uncle would come home fully sozzled. Father would step in 
slightly embarrassed. But uncle would stand tall in the street 
and attract everybody's attention with a huge cackle. His dances 
and somersaults were amusing, but our relatives, who had 
lived there for a long time, would feel bad. 


Goddesses' menace 


Cholera broke out in the colony. People were distressed. 
They said one evening someone had spotted, in a corner of 
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a house, a woman wearing a white blouse, and with vermilion 
on her forehead. Neither the family living in the house nor 
the others knew who she was. Before they could ask "Who are 
you?" she had vanished. 

Everyone assumed she was goddess Maramma. They raised 
contributions from each household for a festival in her honour. 
At the festival, the goddess possessed a man. He drew everyone's 
attention with a flourish of facial gestures and bodily move- 
ment. Some asked the goddess angrily, “Why have you brought 
cholera upon us, mother?" The goddess didn't speak. The 
devotees kept urging her to speak. Tears were her only answer. 
What better can we expect in Kaliyuga, they comforted them- 
selves. 

Evil spirits usually possessed women. A man's second wife 
used to be possessed by an evil spirit. She would pace about, 
screaming. People would try to hold her down, but wouldn't 
succeed. She would first hold her husband by the collar and 
thrash him. He wouldn't lift his hand to retaliate, knowing her 
possessed state. 

Another woman had visited Yama's world and come back. 
The story goes that she had died and arrangements were 
being made for her last rites. Meanwhile, Yama's messengers 
had dragged her away and placed her before him. Yama asked 
her her name. She told him. Which colony and which street, 
he enquired. She told him. He pondered a moment and took 
his messengers to task. He had told them to bring a woman 
of that name but from the next street. The messengers had 
taken her away by mistake. 

Yama ordered them to take her back to earth. Thinking 
on the back ard rca mark in any case, they had branded her 
when she Een d m MA 
funding Bueh y Wk up and sat upright. People started 

. pacified them and told them what had hap- 
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pened. She showed them the scar. Whatever the truth of this 
story, 1 too saw the scar and was flabbergasted. 


Wifes harassment 


Early one morning, a man woke up and came out to pee. 
He noticed something on the roof of the house in front. He 
looked closely and saw a man sitting. He got a scare, and 
started shouting, “Thief, thief!” His alarm woke up everyone. 
People came out and a commotion ensued. 

The man on the roof just would not climb down. People 
tried to talk him into coming down, but he wouldn't listen. 
Someone said he was not a thief but the owner of the house. 
Everyone was astounded. He then opened his mouth and said, 
"I am sitting here because I can't bear my wife's beating." The 
crowd turned sympathetic. But no one had the guts to advise 
his wife. They went back into their homes. The scared hus- 
band sat on the roof till daybreak. 

In another instance, a man was married to a very beau- 
tiful girl. He was not so good-looking. Her charm filled him 
with great pride, apprehension and suspicion. He had ordered 
her never to step out of the house. When he went out to work 
as a labourer, he would lock her inside the house. He handed 
the key to the neighbours, who opened the door whenever she 
called out to go to the lavatory. The people of the colony 
knew when she would step out to answer the call of nature. 
They would wait for that moment to gape at her beauty. That 
everyone waited for her embarrassed and delighted this beau- 
tiful girl. 

Malur Sonnappa used to give harikathe discourses for a 
month every summer. The discourse began at eight and went 
on ti?! eleven. Hundreds gathered to listen to his storytelling. 
"Thanks to his influence, some had become devotees of Kaiwara 
Tatziah. His stories from the puranas were very interesting. 
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They were full of bhakti (devotion) and sringara (love). 1 
would listen to his harikathe every day. I liked Sonnappa's 
style very much. One night, around eleven, I was walking 
home, mulling over his discourse. People were sleeping on the 
streets to beat the summer heat. I walked carefully, taking care 
not to step on anyone. To my bad luck, and perhaps because 
I was lost in the purana stories, I placed my foot on someone. 
He screamed. I looked down in fright. A couple making love 
uninhibitedly right on the street! I had stamped on the naked 
husband. They had not expected anyone to come that way. 
Since both of them were in a state of nirvana, they could do 
nothing to me. They tried to burn me down with their eyes. 
I ran, reached home and got my breath back. 


Mischievous days 


The boys in the colony were very smart. They knew many 
things that those of us who had come from the villages didn't. 
After a fight, they would write the rival's name on the wall 
and add KD, meaning villain, after it. I once went to a shop 
to buy something. It was crowded. A girl and I pushed and 
shoved each other to buy first. She cursed me, "Totti bevarsi", 
meaning bastard of the rubbish heap. I stood looking at her 
in surprise. She got even angrier. I didn't know they were 
invectives. When it dawned on her, she said, “Can't you make 
out I am abusing you?" She expected a counter abuse from 
me. I had felt a curious delight on hearing new words of 
abuse. I didn't abuse her. Thus the quarrel did not continue. - 

Boys would fly kites in the windy ashada season. If one 
made a good kite, tied some string, fastened a tail and hoisted 
it, it would go up like an aircraft and start swaying in the 
ee ae he ob nda I wouldn't fly kites. 
prende m s = ‘ould work on dip loops. If a boy 

? igh up somewhere. We would figure 
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out the direction of the string and hide from the boy. Tying 
small pebbles to the two ends of a string, we would fling it up 
so that it looped the kite's string. The kite would somersault 
and plunge down on some tree or house. We would roll up the 
string and run. The boy wouldn't be able to make out who 
had dipped his kite. He would wail inconsolably. We didn't fly 
kites, but harassed those who did. 

A. big drain lay in front of our house. It was the holy 
Ganga to us. It would fill up and flow during the rainy season. 
Watching the flowing drain was great fun. A variety of objects 
came floating by. Coloured paper, clothes, old cradles, bas- 
kets, palm fronds, fish and snakes would float by. Once a corpse 
came floating. When the drain was full and flowing, we would 
stand long hours watching it. The rest of the time it was just 
a big drain in which muddy water flowed. Even when it stank, 
our affection for it did not wane. 

People from the factory on the other side dumped mounds 
of black earth into it. Small pieces of bronze and copper could 
be found in these mounds. We would descend into the drain 
and gather them by digging up the mounds. We gave what we 
had collected to the candy man, who came once in a while, 
and got some of his candy in exchange. For us the drain had 
become an inexhaustible treasure trove that could earn us 
candy. 

We hoped the drain could throw up even more precious 
things. So we would descend into it and walk on for a long 
time. As it was a sewage line, it would be like a tunnel journey. 
Walking some distance and turning eastwards, we came up in 
Majestic. If we went westwards, we would reach Navarang cin- 
ema. We longed to watch films, but had no money. We would 
circle the cinema hall once and gaze at the building. 

The elders smoked beedis. An elderly visitor gave me a 
beedi and told me to light it up for him. I had to light it from 


a 
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the flame of a stove in the kitchen. Whenever my friends were 
assigned this job, as I knew then, they would light up the 
beedi, take a puff to see if it was properly lit, and then hand 
it over to the smoker. Some took two or three puffs on the 
pretext of making sure it was properly lit. That day I too felt 
like making sure that the beedi was properly lit. The moment 
I took a puff, smoke rushed to my head. My coughing became 
loud and my eyes started watering. People came in and looked. 
In panic, I dropped the beedi somewhere and the elderly man 
stood blinking helplessly. 

My parents felt I had fallen into bad company and gone 
astray. They took me to the Shanimahatma temple which was 
far off. They complained to the priest about me. He said he 
would bring me to the right path. He whacked my head with 
a clutch of peacock feathers and placed a crown on my head. 
I found this funny and started running with the crown still on 
my head. The priest, my father and my mother came chasing 
after me. The priest was anxious to have his crown back; who 
cared if the boy went astray! He caught up with me, snatched 
the crown and went back. My father then thought of a trick 
to bring me to the right path. He admitted me to a night 


school. I joined night school even before I could join day 
school in Bangalore. 


Pilot master 


I roamed the streets from morning till evening, and went 
to school when darkness fell. The teachers would punish stu- 
dents severely. They taught well. Some of their lies were more 
convincing than the truth. The boys believed them. 

Our teacher completed his lessons at nine. He didn't 


have a atch: So he would send out one of the older boys 
nin Go see if there is a clock in one of the houses and ask 
em the time”. These boys would sometimes say it was nine 
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when it was just eight thirty or eight fortyfive, and win our 
gratitude. 

A boy boldy asked him, “Sir, why don't you have a watch?” 
We were scared the teacher would give him a thrashing. But 
he spoke calmly. As he said it, he had owned no ordinary 
watch but one made of gold. Before becoming a teacher he 
had worked as a pilot. Once, when he was flying his plane, he 
had felt thirsty. But there was no water. He was high up in the 
sky, and he looked down. Down there was the vast Arabian 
Sea. He guickly flew the plane down. He balanced it mid-air 
and was about to cup his palms and drink the water when the 
gold watch slid off his wrist and fell into the sea. Forget the 
watch, he told himself, and worry about saving yourself. He 
guickly brought the plane up and survived the danger to his 
life. That was why he wore no watch. The teacher would tell 
this story in a credible manner. I believed it for a long time. 


Andalamma 


I joined a government primary school near the grave- 
yard. I had completed the first and second standards at Magadi 
and Manchanabele, so I joined the third standard. A teacher 
called Andalamma worked in this school. Her face was full of 
love and compassion. She would often fetch puliyogare from 
home and distribute handfuls. among the children. I didn't 
even know its name. I tasted it for the first time there. I would 
go to school wearing a white shirt and blue shorts. She had 
special concern for me as I studied well. 

One day she asked all poor students to stand up. Some 
stood up. Madam distributed among them the free pencils 
and books that had come from the government. I remained 
sitting. She must have thought I came from a well-off family. 
One day my father came to school looking for ine. She had 
not seen him earlier. She felt very sad. She asked me, in 
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annoyance, why I hadn't responded when she had asked poor 
boys to stand up. My father's tattered clothes, his submissive- 
ness, and his unshaven, pleading face proclaimed his poverty. 
Madam immediately called for the books and pencils meant 
for poor students and gave them to me. Her affection in- 
creased after she came to know that I was the son of an utterly 
poor man. 


Fake reading 


The people of our colony fervently wished their children 
would study and come up. A man would make his school- 
going son sit in front of a kerosene lamp, place a book before 
him and tell him to read. The boy's mother and brother would 
assemble for the reading. He was already in the fourth stan- 
dard, but had not learnt the alphabet properly. There was no 
way he could read the lessons. He wouldn't learn, and his 
parents wouldn't let him be. He didn't like the idea of disap- 
pointing his parents who yearned to hear him read the les- 
sons. He would read out all sorts of things. If there was one 
thing in the book, he would say another. Pretending to read, 
he would speak whatever came to his mind. His father and 
mother were delighted, and his brother felt proud. For every 
line of fake reading, the father, mother and brother — one 
after the other — handed him money as incentive. Even though 


my friend was not blessed by Saraswati, Lakshmi filled his 
pockets every day. 


Icecandy vendor 


A boy used to come to our street to sell ice candy. I 
would have no money, so I wouldn't be able to buy from him. 
He was older than me. I once saw him standing in front of the 
high school adjoining our school. He was some distance away, 
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so I called out, “Ey, ice candy.” Furious, he picked up a guarrel 
with me and warned me that I should never call him that 
again. He had books clasped in his hands in place of the ice 
candy bok. He was a student of that high school. And he was 
ahead in studies. After school hours, and during the holidays, 
he would sell ice candy and earn money to study. The two of 
us became close friends later. He is a senior official of the 
Karnataka government today. 

Boys with money ate this and that when let off from 
school. We had no money. Two or three of us thought up a 
trick. A fat man sat selling groundnuts spread out on a gunny 
sack. The three of us would pretend to fight. One of us, 
ostensibly hit, would fall on the sack. The fat vendor would 
take that boy's side and scold the other two. Meanwhile, the 
boy on the sack would guietly fill his pockets with groundnut. 
We quietly ate it later without the vendor's knowledge. The 
moment the fat man got wise to our trick, we stopped our 
fake fights and even avoided going that way. 


Letter reading job 


By then I was known as a boy who studied well. My 
mischievous nature was also known. Many people needed let- 
ters read out. I served that need well. Whenever a letter ar- 
rived, I would be invited over. With great respect, the family 
would make me sit down. If they had made something to eat, 
they would give it to me. They would then hand me the letter. 
I would make a ritual of the reading. I would impress upon 
them the importance of the letter by reading everything, in- 
cluding the formal opening words of 'Om', 'Sri' and ‘Safe’. 
People felt very happy because I not only read the letters but 
also explained their meaning. Some would make me write 
letters to their relatives. I would then get, besides a generous 
amount of eats, some money as well. For the handful who got 
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` love letters, I was equal to god. The honorarium they gave 
me was very attractive. 


Little boys' hotel visit 


One day a friend came home and called me out. He was 
a dear friend. Eats or worries, he shared everything with me. 
“Let's go to a hotel today, come," he invited me. *Money?" I 
asked. “Leave that to me,” he replied. He invited two others 
we met on the way to join us. Our journey proceeded towards 
the hotel. 

It was the first time I had been to a hotel. It was prob- 
ably the first visit for the others too. We stepped in anxiously 
but in high spirits. We sat around an empty table. My friend 
placed orders with self-confidence. My delight knew no limits 
when I saw the idli, dose, chutney, sagu and the many other 
eats. I didn’t know that the chutney and the sagu were side 
dishes to be eaten with the idli and the dose. I devoured them 
as though they were the main dishes. I was filled with grati- 
tude, and began to feel this friend was our real leader. 

Before we could drink coffee, something happened. An 
elderly customer, sitting at the other corner, had been watch- 
ing us with growing impatience. When his tolerance gave way, 
he came up and started yelling, “You are little boys. How did 
you get the money to eat so much?” My friend said, “They 
gave it to us at home”. The elderly customer would not let 
go. “Is it right for such small boys come to a hotel?” he asked. 
Some other customers added their voices to his. My friend 
had no answer. “Who are your parents? Where is your house? 


I will come and ask them,” the customer said, and walked 
away, immensely sad. 


Tanige shastra 


One night, two or three days after our hotel visit, we saw 
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a group running along our street. I had never seen people 
moving so silently. Curious, I joined the group. It was a ritual 
called tanige shastra. Ten rupees had been stolen from a house. 
They hadn't been able to trace the thief and had sought the 
help of tanige shastra. 

A man places both hands in a consecrated brass plate and 
it starts moving. The man follows its path. It gradually gains 
speed. People follow the plate. It moves along the street and 
stops in front of the thief's house. People then catch him. 
Every time the plate slows down, the hearts in that house beat 
faster. This plate went past many houses, without stopping 
anywhere. It finally stopped opposite the house of a priest 
who used to be possessed by god Muneshwara. The face of 
Pujarappa, who had earned a name as a good man, darkened. 
His face showed indescribable agony. To his good fortune, the 
plate moved on, at a very fast pace. His face became cheerful 
again. The plate carried on but the thief was not found. 

A day after this ritual, the master of the family which 
had lost the money came home and called me out. I went 
boldly. He said very humbly, "I will give you eight annas. Tell 
me something." I agreed. He asked me whether it was true 
that we had been to a hotel. I said yes. He asked me who had 
paid the bill. I told him the truth. He went away. I believe my 
friend used to visit his house often. I don't know why they had 
placed the note where it would catch his eye. He had flicked 
it. Finally, my friend's father repaid the amount in instalments. 

My father was employed as a substitute worker in Raja 
Mill. He would get up at five in the morning and go and 
stand at the mill gate. If a permanent worker didn't turn up, 
they would call in one of the substitute workers standing 
outside. They would mark the dates of work on a card. My 
father got work at least for some days in a month. But after 
a workers' strike, the owners closed down the mill. It remained 
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closed for many years. Leave alone substitute workers, even 
permanent workers had trouble finding a meal. 


Father as woodcutter 


Every day, father went to work at nearby firewood de- 
pots. In those days, people used firewood for cooking and 
heating bath water. Father would axe small logs into splinters 
that would burn easily in the fireplace. He would tie up the 
splinters and deliver the bundle home. This job fetched him 
ten paise a kilo, and became our family's source of income. 
Since the money was not enough, my mother would go with 
her friends to the Shivanahalli tank. They would step into the 
tank, and pull out some gotigadde. In Rajajinagar, on their 
way back, annisoppu and berakesoppu grew in abundance. 
They would bring some home. These yams and greens would 
make do for the night meal. 


The man who sold his ancestors’ cauldron & 


The people of the colony had got into debt. A woman 
had borrowed money on weekly interest. She couldn't find any 
work, and wasn't able to repay the moneylender. When she 
failed to pay the interest for three or four weeks, he took 
away her little son. She would go to the moneylender's house 
every now and then, look up the child, weep and come back. 

An elderly man regarded himself highly. But poverty 
haunted him. He decided to pledge a copper cauldron, used 
to heat water. But it was beneath his dignity to carry it to the 
Marwadi shop. He had no way but to sell it. He called me, 
patted me on the back and said, "Will you do me a favour?" 
“What is it?" I asked. He said I should carry the cauldron to 
the shop. I agreed. I carried it to the shop, afraid all the way 
that someone might take me for a thief. The elderly man was 
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waiting anziously. The money filled his pocket, but the sad- 
ness of losing a heirloom was all over his face. 


Protesting children 


Poor parents hàd no money to raise their children. But 
grown children would expect their parents to take care of 
them. They usually addressed their fathers in the irreverent 
singular. One boy on our street would lose his temper and say, 
"Why did you father me if you can't take care of me?" His 
father would retort equally hotly, "If I knew a worthless fellow 
like you would be born, I would never have fathered you." 

Some women would shout loudly to their husbands, "Why 
did you get married when you can't bring home enough to 
feed us?" Silence was the men's answer. Some little children 
beat up their parents when they felt hungry. A boy called 
Ramu hadn't the least respect for his father. His father, listless 
and with no earning, fell ill. He remained in the jaws of death 
for a long time. People used to say he was about to die. Ramu 
always said it would be a relief if he did. When people asked 
him about his father's health, he would say indifferently, “He 
- isn’t dead yet". 


Assault on father 


My father had become a huge debtor Bringing loans 
was, to him, as easy as drinking water. But he found it very 
hard to repay them. One day two toughs beat him on the 
street. He was wailing and trying to escape. The more he tried 
to escape the harder they beat him. Terrified, we went closer. 
Some people managed to free him, and he escaped harder 
blows. He was injured all over his body and his clothes were 
torn. The toughs were agents of the moneylender. They had 
assaulted my father because he hadn't repaid a loan in time. 
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Unable to bear the humiliation, father drank poison that night 
and was writhing in pain. He recovered after he was admitted 
to hospital. 

Even in the middle of these troubles, father had found 
a place in the colony and put up a hut. He was on the roof , 
all the time, setting the poles right, as the hut, ten feet wide 
and five feet high, was always leaking in the rainy season. I 
had a friend at school called Ramakrishna. His people owned 
some cows. He sold milk. The two of us spent whatever money 
he saved. One day, he came to our colony looking for me. He 
felt pity on seeing me in a hut. He started giving me some of 
his savings. 

I was nervous about the new atmosphere when I joined 
the fifth standard. I then met Puttappa, who was in a higher 
class. He came from our colony. He told me not to be afraid 
and assured me that he would take care of anyone who ha- 
rassed me. All my fear disappeared on hearing his words. 

Puttappa's parents were bringing him up well. His hand- 
writing was very neat and he was ahead of all the others in 
arithmetic. His mother fell ill. She felt her husband was not 
paying attention to her illness. In a rage, she got admitted to 
hospital. For many days, no one knew where she was. Puttappa 
became dull. His father got ready to marry a second time. 
Puttappa got new clothes and money to spend, and so went 
about the wedding cheerfully His stepmother was a good 
woman. In course of time, he forgot about his mother. 


Puttappa's tragedy 


One day, suddenly, Puttappa's mother reappeared in the 
colony. She had been cured. When she came to know that her 
husband had married again, she had hastened away to her 
mother's house, unable to show her face here. She didn't even 
see Puttappa. A couple of days later, someone told Puttappa 
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of his mother's visit. He told his father he wanted to see her. 

Infuriated, his father and stepmother started thrashing 
him wildly. Puttappa's wails pierced the colony. He managed 
to run out. People had gathered outside. His mother got to 
hear about the incident. She came running to her husband's 
house, and wailed, “You hàve killed off my son." Her mother 
and brother came running after her. She tried to snatch 
Puttappa from her husband's hands. Her relatives came to her 
aid. On the other side, Puttappa's father and stepmother held 
on to him tightly. Puttappa, already injured and in pain, could 
do nothing but scream. Some people took his mother's side, 
and so she got him. She took him away to her mother's house, 
braving her husband's blows. She took up odd jobs as a 
labourer and sent him to study. To Puttappa's misfortune, her 
illness returned and she died within a year. 

It was now his grandmother's turn to take care of him. 
She worked as a domestic help and raised him. She died within 
two years. His mother's brother took care of him for a few 
years. Sometime later, follo.ing a reconciliation, Puttappa 
returned to his father's house. By then his father had four or 
five children from his second wife. Puttappa is one of the 
leaders of Dalit Sangharsha Samiti in Bangalore now. 


Mudde mudde 


My mother joined the dalit hostel in Srirampura to woik 
as a sweeper. It was called R Gopalaswamy lyer Hostel. D 
Venkataiah was its warden. After the boys were served, he 
would give food to the workers. My mother used to bring 
home the mudde and saru they gave her in the morning and 
again at night. This solved our food problem. 

As soon as she came home with the food at eleven, I 
would eat and set out to school. The middle school was be- 
hind the hostel. That day my sister went to the hostel to fetch 
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food. For some reason it took her a long time. I was getting 
late for school. I heaved my school bag on to my shoulder 
and started walking. : 

When I had walked half the distance, I saw my sister 
returning. Taking a ragi mudde from her and putting it in my 
bag, and thinking I could get salt from some shop to eat it 
with, I walked on. I was waiting for the lunch break. A boy was 
checking everyone's bag that day. He put his hand into each 
bag, pulled out the textbooks and notebooks, and then put 
them back in. He had the teacher's permission to look in 
everyone's bag for his lost pencil. 

I was afraid he would take the millet ball out of my bag 
and hold it up for display. When he came to me, I refused to 
allow him to check the bag. He decided I was the thief and 
complained to the teacher. She told me to open the bag. The 
boys looked on with keen interest. They were worried about 
the pencil, and I was worried about the mudde. She took out 
things from my bag. She didn't find the pencil but found the 
ragi mudde. The teacher was dumbfounded. The boys had 
found something to ridicule. The moment we were let off, 
they went out shouting in unison, "Mudde, mudde!" 


Learning oratory from Gangamalagaiah . 


Gangamalagaiah, one of my father's elder brothers, was 
educated. He came to my father's sister's house frequently. 
Our relatives feared and respected him. Whenever he came to 
this aunt's house, I went and sat before him. He noticed that 
I spoke smartly, and taught me public speaking. He gave ex- 
amples from the world's best orators and explained how to 
speak on a given topic. 

The India-China war was on. Why not make a speech on 
that topic, I thought. To collect information, I went to several 
free libraries. I read up books and journals. Within a few days 
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I had become a bit of an orator. Gangamalagaiah had also 
taught me how to rehearse a speech. To gain confidence, he 
suggested, I should practise speaking to the cauldrons, water 
tanks, pots and pans as though they were people. One day, my 
parents panicked when they heard me say, "Respected caul- 
dron sir, respected water tank sir, respected pot sir." Thinking 
I had gone mad, they were preparing to admit me to the 
mental hospital. Some elders suggested, "Not rightaway. Let 
us wait for some time and see." 

Gangamalagaiah also encouraged me to write poetry. 
In those days Jenny was the first listener of my speeches and 
also the first singer of my poetry. He appreciated my adven- 
tures. He was smarter and more active than me. News of my 
oratory spread all over the colony. People asked me to make 
speeches, and enjoyed hearing me. The firewood depot owner 
made me give a speech and paid me an honorarium. When I 
went to Manchanabele, they made me give speeches on the 
streets. If shopkeepers gave me toffee and peppermint as re- 
ward, hotel owners gave me vade and pakoda. Since the topic 
was the current India-China war, everyone listened to my 
speeches attentively. News reached school, and the teachers 
also asked me to speak. Gradually everyone started calling me 
an orator. 


E 
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PART Il 


Gopalaswamy Iyer Hostel 


My mother admitted me to R Gopalaswamy Iyer Dalit 
Hostel in Srirampura. She was a sweeper there, and that gave 
me some courage. I used to feel bad when boys spoke roughly 
to her, My father, who was the epitome of poverty, used to 
visit the hostel once in a while. 

Hostel life gave me new experiences. Three hundred stu- 
dents from various places stayed in the hostel. They spoke 
Kannada in different ways. Boys from Bangalore rural district 
spoke a particular way. Boys from Kollegala and Mamballi 
said "Baruda, hoguda" for “Ba, hogu" (come, go), while those 
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from the Malavalli region said “Baruja, hoguja”. The moment 
the four or five of us from Barigalore opened our mouths, 
nothing but swear words came out. Anywhere between ten and 
thirty slept in a room. Eczema was rampant. Boys applying 
ointment and warming themselves in the sun was a common 
sight. 

The hostel was huge, with a four-acre field in front. Across 
the road were a government primary school and a police sta- 
tion. At night, we heard weird cries from the police station. 
The police would be beating up those in custody. 

Old boys of the hostel played very good volleyball.‘ Many 
people came to watch them. Once, the ball went smashing 
into our warden. He was knocked off his chair and had to be 
hospitalised. Some players had made a name for themselves 
on the state team. They called themselves the Ambedkar 
Volleyball Team. In another part of the field, the Kennedy 
Kabaddi Team played good kabaddi. They had defeated many 
teams. 


Sampige tree and torch ghost 


A huge sampige tree stood in the hostel inner yard. When 
it was in bloom the ground below was strewn with flowers. 
Senior students used to say it was haunted. We felt scared to 
go near the tree after it was evening. 

When students came to know that several ghosts had set up 
their families in the tree, they were scared even to look at it. 
Everyone believed a ghost lived in the old well beside the 
hostel. Students would get up at four in the morning and take 
a cold bath. They would scoop out water with their meal 
plates and pour it over themselves. When they were bathing 
one morning, a fire broke out in the field in front. The boys, 
shouting that it was a torch ghost, started running. Many had 
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been bathing in the nude. They ran for their lives. They 
scared the others by appearing in the nude, bodies half soaped, 
resembling ghosts themselves. The flame went out suddenly, 
and the boys retrieved their clothes. 


Ghost who woke up student for prayer 


All of us had to go for prayers immediately after the bath. 
The prayer hall could seat three to four hundred students. It 
had a wide platform. Once, at five in the morning, a boy 
rushed in screaming "Ayyayyo" and disturbed the prayer. The 
startled warden said in Hindi, "Stop the prayer". 

We stopped, mortified. The warden enquired what his prob- 
lem was. The boy hadn't got up to have his usual cold water 
bath. He had missed prayers and had been sleeping in his 
room. He had been doing this for a long time. No one had 
caught him out. That day, someone had said, "Get up and go 
fo: prayer". He had flung aside his blanket thinking it was the 
warden, but it wasn't. This man's feet were on the floor, near 
the mat, but his head was high up, near the roof! The boy had 
never anyone like that before. It hadn't take him long to 
realise it was a ghost. He had leapt up and rushed screaming 
into the prayer hall. The moment the warden heard this story, 
he thrashed the boy and made him sit for prayer. The boy's 
shivers did not stop. Our prayer continued. 


Ghost who came to dinner 


One day, we sat in rows, waiting for dinner to be served. 
A student became suspicious about the person sitting next to 
him. He had never seen him before. He looked at his face, 
ind it seemed normal. His misgivings not put to rest, he 
Blanced at his feet. They were not only three times the normal 
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length but also flipped backwards. That moment he let out a 
scream, “Ghost, ghost." The boys ran helter skelter. After the 
night meal, students would tell ghost stories till they fell asleep. 
They would then dream of ghosts. 


Marakunna 


An adventurous boy called Marakunna lived in the Malavalli 
region. He was not afraid of ghosts. He would sleep on hay- 
stacks, all by himself, during the harvest season. He had a 
good chopper. He always slept with the chopper by his side. 

One night, ghosts stole in and snatched his chopper. To 
make things worse, they encircled him, and started singing, 
“Marakunna gave us the chopper, suyyo suyyo". The chopper 
changed hands from ghost to ghost. Marakunna woke up. Ee 
looked around. Ghosts mocking him and dancing with his 
chopper in their hands! He did not panic. He joined in, and 
started dancing to their steps. The ghosts were delighted. The 
moment the chopper came to his hand, he caught hold ofa 
ghost by its hair, pulled out a strand, and secured it between 
his thighs. The other ghosts fled. The ghost he had caught 
became his slave. He got it to do plenty of work, from plougt- 
ing the fields to building a house. His friendship and compas- 
sion for the ghost grew. He returned its hair and sent it back. 

If those from the Malavalli region told this story, a student 
called Mari from Madikeri used to say there were twenty to 
thirty wailing ghosts in a tree on the way to his town. An 
accident had killed all passengers in a bus. "They had become 
ghosts and taken refuge in that tree. "After nightfall, they 


start wailing", he would say in a trembling voice. Our minds 


vens filled with spooky fears. If a stranger came to the hostel 
at night, we would first look at his feet to check whether he 
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was a man or a ghost. If his feet were not flipped out, and if 


his eyes were not in his temples, we felt reassured that he was 
not a ghost. 


The boy who died for not praying 


The warden got very angry with students who did not turn 
up for prayers. He went about inspecting each room. If he 
found a boy sleeping, he would note down his name. It was 
easier for him to visit our rooms and find out who was sleep- 
ing than to call out attendance in the prayer hall. 

Later, when we sat down to eat, he would call out the 
names of those who had been sleeping. They had to stand up. 
He would order them out. They would get nothing to eat that 
day. “Those who pray eat, those who don't go hungry' was a 
strictly enforced rule. Boys who slept cosily in the morning 
would be deprived of their meal. Holding their plates, they 
would walk out of the dining hall, slowly and sorrowfully. 

A friend called Govinda loved sleeping. He was not willing 
to give up his sleep even if it meant giving up food. He took 
pride in missing his prayers. When his name was called out, he 
would walk away with dignity. What he did for food was a big 
mystery. One day, I saw him drinking water generously from 
a wayside tap. A few days later he died suddenly. 


Life in a cupboard 

Perhaps because it was enforced, I developed an aversion 
towards the prayers. I longed to sleep on, but was not pre- 
pared to lose my meal. To avoid being caught, I would sneak 


out, just before the warden came on his rounds, and sleep in 
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someone else's bed, covering myself with a blanket. He would 

write down that student's name. He would. push the boy out 

of the dining hall, not believing a word of his pleas. I would 

eat my meal without any hitch. Several students went hungry 

because of my sleeping craze. The sight of the warden driving 

them out began to agonise me. I stopped sleeping in others' 
places. 

Each room had a cupboard for the plates and tumblers. I 

was lean and short, and I started creeping into the cupboard 

- like a monkey as soon as the others left. Friends would lock it 


before they left for the prayers. I would sleep several hours, ` 


breathing the air coming in from a small opening.: My friends 
would come back after the prayers and the: drill, open the 
lock, and let me out. I slept this way for several months. I 
gave up my practice as soon as the warden got wind of it. 


Fighting for food 


The food served at the hostel just wasn't enough. The boys 
would rush with their plates for the mudde and saru left over 
at the end of a meal. The man serving us would hold the 
vessels high above his head to protect himself. Regardless of 
how firm and how high he held the vessel, it would turn over 
and the saru would spill all over the clamouring boys. It would 
give their heads, shirts and shorts a special colour. 

If there was any mudde left, the practice was to serve all 
those sitting in line. They used to call this 'extra'. Very young 
boys refused it. Older boys would rush in and reserve seats for 
younger boys. As soon as they saw young boys, they would 
feign friendliness and invite them to sit by their side. 

They would tell the young boys not to refuse the 'extra' 
and to give it to them later. The old had much use for the 
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young. I was very young. I was so short that I could be called 
the youngest among the young. A huge boy, who behaved as 
though he had found a treasure in me, called me to his side 
very affectionately. He told me to accept the 'extra' and hand 
it over to him. I turned down his request, saying I would eat 
any extra mudde myself. He was surprised and disheartened. 


Boy who sat on a tree 


As soon as we woke up, we would go walking from 
Srirampura to the Government High School on Malleswaram 
18th Cross. We would have had nothing to eat, and would feel 
hungry. Our eyes would fall on trees in the frontyards of 
houses along the way. Few people would be up yet. 

We would jump over the walls and carefully pluck the 
mango, guava and chakkota fruits. We would sort out the 
dense bunches of gooseberry. We would gather the purple 
jammunerale fruits and fill our pockets. We drank water from 
the taps within the compound. We would then pluck jasmine, 
sampige and lingada hoovu. The girls' high school was on 
13th Cross. Some boys presented stolen flowers to girls com- 
ing from the other side, and gained enough familiarity to talk 
to them. At school, teachers and students would easily make 
out boys coming from the hostel from the purple colour of 
their teeth. 

One day, as usual, we made a boy climb a tall tree to pluck 
bela fruits. He went up with great audacity. To his misfortune, 
the owner of the house came out with a stick in his hand. We 
ran. Some shouted to our friend that he climb down quickly. 
But he sat there petrified. Down here, the owner raised a 
clamour and ordered him to come down. The boy on the tree 
gathered some courage and said, "I will if you go in." The 
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owner flew into a madder rage and said, “This house is not 
your father's. Come down, you thief.” Wondering what fate 
awaited our friend, we stood watching from a distance. 


The owner's ire went out of control and he threw a stone 
at the boy. He started screaming "Ayyayyo" even though it 
hadn't as much as touched him. To make it convenient for him 
to climb down, one of us threw a stone towards the owner, who 
then charged at us with his stick. In the melee, our friend 
scampered down, jumped over the compound, and made good 
his escape. We sped towards school. Our friend's face and 
limbs were all bruised and he looked exactly like a monkey. We 
changed our route to school for some days. 


Non-vegetarian trouble 


On certain Sundays and holidays, the warden gave us gunny 
sacks and sent us to City Market. We would go there, stand in 
front of the shops, and beg for foodgrains and vegetables. We 
would beg and plead that they should help poor students. 
Some shopkeepers gave whatever they had generously. Some 
others gave rotten vegetables generously We would carry 
everything and return to the hostel by evening. When three 
hundred of us went walking in a procession, traffic was af- 
fected at some places. Passers-by would appreciate our disci- 
pline. 

Once, when we returned to the hostel with a collection of 
foodgrains and vegetables, we had a surprise in store. A heap 
of bones lay in the dining hall. Students got angry that some- 
one had eaten non-vegetarian food while we were running 
about for vegetables. We had never had non-vegetarian food 
in the hostel. They demanded to know who had eaten meat 
that day. Is it right to do it in a hostel named after R 
Gopalaswamy Iyer, the boys screamed. The name of lyer has 
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been insulted by the meat eating here. The word Iyer should 
be removed from the board, some demanded. "They stubbornly 
refused to eat unless this was done. The elderly Venkataiah 


arrived, begged the students’ forgiveness, and put an end to 
the row. 


God who got a dichchi 


I was in Room No 24, ten feet in breadth and fifty in 
length. Forty students stayed in it. Each of us had a mat and 
a trunk. We usually sat on the mat, beside the trunk, reading 
or doing something. at Hi 

One evening, the mat I was sitting on started swelling in 
the middle. It rose so high that it was about to break in two. 
I got to know the reason at once. My neighbour was pushing 
his huge trunk against my mat. He was using all his strength. 
My temper rose. I asked him many times not to do it and to 
stop his encroachment. He was older than me and strong too. 
He just sniggered and continued his encroachment. I didn't 
know what to do. The mat's condition was getting worrying. 


The boys of Srirampuram used to give a dichchi first be- 
fore they went for a fight with anyone. They would then make 
contact with their hands. I had seen a lot of dichchi giving. 
One grabs the collar of the opponent, rears up and forcefully 
rams his nose with the forehead. This is what they call a 
dichchi. Blood streams down the opponent's nose. A dichchi 
meant just the beginning of a fight in this area. I thought of 
trying out a dichchi on the fellow who was troubling me. 


As soon as I picked up a quarrel with him, he pounced on 
me. Being shorter, I leapt up and gave him a dichchi. He 
hadn't anticipated one. He had planned to bash me-up. He 
was not educated in the dichchi skill. Blood oozed out of his 
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nose. He was shell shocked. Instead of hitting me back, he 
started dancing in a strange posture. He ground his teeth, 
making a mora mora sound. He started shrieking and making 
noises like “Ha ho”. His body started trembling. A friend from 
his town saw what was happening and cried out, “He is pos- 
sessed”. 

Many boys gathered. They said he used to be possessed 
back home. Because of my dichchi, the deity had come over 
him that day. The boys helped him sit and begged his forgive- 
ness. They lit incense sticks. His trembling continued. I stood 
around in dread. My friends told me to go out and come back 
after a while, and not to worry as they were on my side. I 
loitered around and returned to the room after several hours. 
The possession had subsided. 


Many from the possessed boy's town stayed in the hostel. 
They were senior students. They had called a meeting to dis- 
pense justice. They led me into the room as an offender. 
Three friends, my roommates, followed me in. They were 
Srirampura students who were dicchi experts. They told me 
not to lose heart and promised to give a taste of dichchi to 
anyone who dared to raise a hand against me. 


The senior students interrogated me in detail. explained 
what had happened to my mat. They asked me whether he was 
already possessed when he had pushed the mat. I told them he 
wasn't. Didn't you give him a dichchi when he was possessed, 
they asked. I said no. They confirmed that I had not insulted 
the deity. They told me my neighbour was a holy person, 
warned me to be careful, and let me go. 


` 


Switching blankets 


The three friends who had stood by me were older than 


me. After this incident, their bravado, and mine, increased 
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many fold. We got into one prank after the other. 

Some students had fought over something and stopped 
talking. They had become permanent enemies. The lights in 
the hostel were switched off exactly at ten. Since the main 
switch was put off, the hostel was dark throughout the night. 
After the other students went to sleep, the four of us would 
begin our mischief. We would identify two enemies. Two of us 
would go to a boy, make sure he was asleep, loosen his blan- . 
ket, and sneak it away. The other two would sit by the side of 
his enemy and similarly take his blanket away. Without making 
the slightest noise, we would switch their blankets, and quietly 
go off to sleep. 

The lights came on as soon as the early morning wake-up 
bell rang. The first to notice the changed blanket would start 
screaming. In another corner, his enemy would start scream- 
ing. They would kick their blankets and fling them away. We 
would enjoy the racket, but not show it on our faces. 

Some enemies, whose blankets we had switched, neither 
quarreléd nor even exchanged them, disappointing us. Each 
would. like the other's blanket, and let things be. Others, 
realising that, it Was sómeone's prank, red courteously ex- 
change their blankets arid beconie friendgagain. Our job would 
ther beto look fornewly. sworn’ enemies. We lost much sleep 
in the act of switching blankets. We used our heads a lot. 


Kutum kutum sound . 


One night, as we lay unable to sleep and with no blanket 
switching to do, we-heard a curious sound. It turned out to be 
something going-kutim kutum. What was this sound in the 
middle of the night? We suspected it must be a ghost's work. 
We finally gathered enough courage and traced the source of ` 
the sound. , 
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A boy who had been to his hometown had returned with 
homemade chakkuli and kodubale. If he ate them during the 
day he would have had to share it around. He hadn't liked the 
idea. He felt the right time to eat the snacks was in the dark 
when everyone was asleep. His kutum kutum sound continued 
for a long time. We felt we should go to him and ask him to 
give us the eats, or snatch them away from him. That could 
have led to a scene, so we kept guiet and went to sleep. 

When we woke up in the morning, the night's kutum sound 
continued to haunt us. We found it impossible to free ourselves 
from its hold. All four of us bunked school that day. We stayed 
back in our room, and shut all doors and windows. One of us 
went and fetched a nail from somewhere. After some effort, 
we opened the boy's trunk. 

There was a feast inside. Kodubale, chakkuli, avalakki, 
tambittu and other eats giving out delicious smells! We 

| swallowed everything, gaba gala, like famished tigers. Our eyes 
then fell on other things. One of us had had no money to buy 
ink. When he spotted an ink bottle, he fetched his and 
replenished half of it. He also filled up his pen. We found 
some washing and bath soap, and did our own washing and 
bathing. We then saw a bottle of castor oil. We helped ourselves 


to it and were filled with bliss as we sméared our heads with 
the oil. 


By the time that unfortunate boy returned, we had ironed 
our clothes — washed with his soap — and were looking like 
new men. The moment he came back, he opened his trunk, 
and started yelling and beating his mouth making a labo labo 
sound. As we stood by him, making a generous display of our 
sympathy and pointing fingers at various boys, he didn't suspect 
us of anything. 

Another night, we heard a kachak kachak sound. We became 
all eyes and became aware of a boy eating something in the 
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dark. As before, we missed classes the next day. We shut the 
doors and windows and opened the lock of his trunk to find 
five or six apples! We ate them up quickly. 


That day a boy objected that he hadn't got a proper share. 
The trunk owner started wailing when he came back from 
school and found the apples missing. The disgruntled boy 
squealed on us to the warden. We said he too had been an 
accomplice. The warden punished us severely. We stopped 
getting into into such acts. 


Wing to study 


Some students got up as early as four in the morning, took 
a cold bath and started studying. They competed with one 
other. To preempt the others, a boy would get up, take a bath, 
and quietly start studying. Noticing him, a second would get 
up, rush, bathe, and sit down to study. One even studied in 
the moonlight when the electricity failed. Some would con- 
stantly memorise notes given E, ine teachers. They would not 
speak to anyone. Sometimes, during the prayers, a variety of 
sounds could be heard. We would hear a voice muttering 
English words during the Kannada prayer. Those who had 
fallen into the habit of learning lessons by rote wouldn't bother 
to pray. The lessons were their prayers. A couple of such 
students went mad. 


Rangadhamaiah 


By then I was already known as a good-for-nothing. I was 
sitting in our room one day. I didn't have my three compan- 
ions with me. Rangadhamaiah, a student who used to get up 
at four in the morning and study, called me over. 1 was in the 
eighth standard, and he in the ninth. I had once covered 
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someone with his blanket. Fearing that he had come to know 
of it, I went to him. 


He was very kind. Doesn't your mother work as a sweeper _ 


in the hostel, he asked, to which I said yes. Didn't your father 
come to the hostel to carry food yesterday, he asked, to which 
also I said yes. As though pondering over something, he said, 
"You are very bright. Don't go around with those three good- 
for-nothings. You are very poor. They are children of wealthier 
parents. You are my friend from today. You must listen to 
what I say." This seemed odd to me, but I nodded. 


I felt someone waking me up early the next morning. When 
I looked up, startled, I found it was Rangadhamaiah. What is 
it, I asked. Come with me for a cold bath, he said. I got up 
and followed him. It thus became my practice to take a bath 
and study every day. This disappointed my three friends very 
much. They threatened me and tried all ways and means to 
get me back to the old path. I did not budge. 


Finally, one day, they caught hold of my guru 
Rangadhamaiah and, saying he had spoilt their boy, tried to 
hit him. They let him go when I intervened. 


Eating contest 


Some parents sent money to their sons. More often than 
not, the boys would blow it up. Whenever they had any money, 
they would hold idli and dose eating contests, Two groups 
would go to a hotel. If a boy staked an amount saying he 
could eat twenty idlis and won; he would get that amount 
from the opposite Party. He gave up his stake and paid for the 
idlis if he lost. 

Several students went to these idli- 


dose contests as specta- 
tors. The hoteliers made a profit, a 


nd the customers were 
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entertained. A student called Ramanjini was a master at this 
game. He earned money from it and was proud. He regularly 
took part in such contests. Once his father sent him money to 
"pay his school fees. Ramanjini used it to call for a contest. He 
challenged the rival party that he could eat ten masala doses. 

A crowd of students gathered at the hotel. Ramanjini started 
eating the masala doses with self-assurance. He was confident 
of eating ten. At the seventh dose, it looked like he was slow- 
ing down. He laboured hard to eat the eighth. He ate only 
half of the ninth. He accepted defeat. The opposite party 
collected the stakes and the money for the eats. 

Ramanjini's money was squandered this way. He failed to 
put together the money before the last date for paying his 
fees. He was not admitted to school. He dropped out. He 
joined another hotel to wash plates and glasses. Many years 
later, I saw him as a waiter in a Bangalore bar. 


Falling into the gutter for not saying 'sir' 


There was a tradition in our hostel. Students had to follow 
it compulsorily. The tradition was that boys addressed seniors 
as "sir". If a boy in the eighth standard addressed a student in 
the ninth as "sir", he in turn had to address a student in the 
tenth standard as "sir". The tenth standard student was called 
"sir" by everyone, and the eighth standard student had to call 
everyone "sir". 

I was in the eighth standard, and everyone expected such 
humility from me. If a student did not, for some reason, call 
a senior "sir", the older boy would immediately complain to 
the warden. The warden would punish the boy who had failed 
to say "sir". Fearing punishment, we had cultivated the habit 
of saying "sir" even to little boys wearing shorts. 


I was once walking towards the hostel along the Srirampura 
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Labour Colony route. A student from our hostel was coming 
from the opposite direction. He said to me, “Hello, where 
have you been roaming?" His tone was friendly. I said, using 
the same familiar tone and with equal friendliness, "Just been 
here, kano”. 

On hearing my words he turned into live coals. His anger 
was unjustified. In surprise, I asked, "But why?", using the 
same familiar form of address. He was incensed and gave me 
a hard slap. I got angry too, and gave him a blow or two. 
Being much stronger, he heaved me up and threw me into a 
wayside gutter. My chin started bleeding. 


Passers-by picked me up and smeared some cowdung on my 
wound. The boy who had flung me into the gutter had fled. 
The reason for his wrath had been that I, an eighth standard 
student, had not called him, a ninth standard student, "sir". 


I was not aware that I had to address seniors that way even 
outside the hostel. I complained to the warden. My face was 
swollen and blood was dripping from my chin. The warden 
found it difficult to decide whose mistake it had been. For 
good measure, he whipped the boy twice and sent him away. 
I made a hospital visit. I had an exam the next day. I walked 
into the hall in this state. Madam joked that I looked like a 
creature who had fallen from the skies. 


Rail blockade agitation 


Kannadigas and Tamils live together in Srirampura. 
a Paksha was strong then. Kannada writers would at- 
tend meetings organised by this party and give inspiring 
speeches. I used to go listen to them. 


A senior writer made a speech and explained what Kannada 
meant. As he said that day, 


, ka stands for karune (compassion), 
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na for nanna (my), and da for damaruga (drum). This was 
Pandit Shivamurthy Shastri's interpretation. Vatal Nagaraj used 
to come freguently and speak emotionally. Inspired by their 
speeches, people launched a movement. They planned an 
agitation to stop a train going from Bangalore to Mumbai. 

Thousands gathered for this rail blockade agitation. Their 
main demand was that the Mahajan report be implemented. 
The sea of people was enthusiastic. “We will give our lives but 
not Belgaum,” they were shouting in one voice, Five promi- 
nent leaders of the day's agitation walked up and lay down on 
the tracks. We heard the train approaching. People on either 
side of the tracks felt their hearts thumping. Slogans rent the 
air. ; 


The train came into view. Tension gripped the crowd. One 
of those lying on the tracks got up, gingerly came aside, and 
wiped his brow. Just when the train was upon them, three 
others got up and joined the crowd. Only one remained. He 
lay there shouting that the Mahajan report should be imple- 
mented. He was run over by the merciless train. The crowd 
Wept. 

The man who died in the rail blockade agitation was 
Govindaraju. He was a Tamil. He had been working for a 
long time for the Kannada cause in Bangalore. The four oth- 
ers who had got up and run away were pure Kannadigas. 


Blows for pandit 


Tamils live in a substantial number in Srirampura. When 
Annadurai died, they were naturally grieving. Perhaps to lessen 
their grief, a Tamil pandit said death was inevitable and ev- 
€ryone had to die some day or the other. 


People who heard this laid siege to his house, dragged him 
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out, and beat him to the point of death. A majority of my 
friends were Tamils. When I was in the seventh standard, I had 
a friend called Dayanidhi. I used to go to his house to study 
during the exams. 


National days 

National days were celebrated at the hostel. We would get 
up early on such days and go in a procession on the streets of 
Srirampura. Those who had learnt patriotic songs would teach 
them to us. We would sing them in a high pitch and wake up 
people who were still sleeping. 

Among the patriotic songs, a Kannada song which went 
thus was included: "Harvest time, harvest time/ A good time 
to marry the girl and the boy/ A time when the charming boy 
and the lovely girl / spend time happily together". This 
especially we would sing with great verve. 


There would be a ceremony later. S Nijalingappa, B 
Rachaiah, Nagappa Alva and other leaders would address us. 
We would be thrilled to hear the speeches of R Bharanaiah, 
K Bheemaiah and Siddhartha Arakeri. When Bharanaiah was 
to go to America, a farewell was organised. Several elders 
spoke. A speaker compared Bharanaiah to the life-giving 
Bharani rain. In his speech, Bharanaiah recalled that allusion 
and started weeping. He was very emotional by nature. He 
was very courteous too. 

Bharanaiah was a high IAS official, but humility and 
compassion showed on his face. As a student he had stayed at 
a hostel in Ramohalli, near Bangalore. Gandhiji had visited 
that hostel. Someone had got Bharanaiah to recite Sanskrit 
verses in Gandhiji’s presence. Gandhiji had been surprised and 
delighted to see a dalit boy recite Sanskrit verses. He had 
patted the little boy on the back and encouraged him. 
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Bharanaiah, who had helped several people, used to limp. 
Even if little children greeted him, he would take the trouble 
to join both hands and greet them back calmly. 

B Rachaiah was to go to Africa. The hostel had organised 
a farewell. Several leaders and officials eulogised him. Like 
Bharanaiah, Rachaiah too had a calm nature. His voice was 
honey-sweet. He was thoughtful while speaking, which he did 
haltingly. On one such occasion, Siddhartha Arakeri, then a 
legislator, spoke passionately and cast an influence on all of 
us. He spoke about Dr Ambedkar with emotion. 


When the head of the hostel, D Venkataiah, spoke, he would 
describe the plight of the dalits and of us students in a 
heartrending way and start weeping. He went to see the finance 
minister in connection with a grant for our hostel. When he 
gave him an application, the minister did not touch it at all. 
In humility, D Venkataiah told the minister, "Sir, I am of course 
. an untouchable. Do you find my application untouchable too?" 


At this, finance minister Ghorpade's heart melted. He took 
up the application immediately and released the grant. 
Venkataiah was R Gopalaswamy Iyer's disciple. The service 
rendered to dalits by Gopalaswamy Iyer is immense. It was on 
his prompting that Venkataiah had taken up the vocation of 
serving dalits. 


Yajna by dalit students 


A little distance from our hostel was the Gandhi Hostel. 
Dalit students were given free food and accommodation. They 
held a yajna on upakarma day every year. They would recite 
Sanskrit slokas. Students from both hostels would be given 
sacred threads to wear. Students given sacred threads had to 
Stay away from non-vegetarian food. 
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A boy who had received such a thread was eating meat at 
a military hotel. Some people objected to it. “Its this thread 
that puts me in trouble,” he said, yanked it out angrily, and 
used it to stitch his tattered clothes. 


Poetry beginnings 


Srirampura had many libraries. Kannada organisations had 
opened libraries in many places; they got Kannada newspa- 
pers and magazines. I started visiting them. Tamil organisations 
had also opened libraries and, along with Tamil journals, got 
Kannada journals too. I visited these libraries and benefited 
from them greatly. Going towards Seshadripuram, I saw a 
signboarding saying 'Public Library' and went in., I was de- 
lighted to see the books inside. I read Basavaraj Kattimani's 
novel Suatantradedege (Towards Freedom). This library helped 
me read poetry and fiction. 


Around that time, a student called Basavanna, who was in 
our hostel, gave me the slim book Avatarapurusha Ambedkar 
(Ambedkar the Messiah) to read. My enthusiasm doubled af- 
ter I read the book, and I started reading up all the books I 
could find at the State Central Library in Cubbon Park. 


I wrote a lot of poetry around this time. Hostel food was 
not good. The boys would have blood in their stools after 
eating maize mudde. I wrote a poem about it. It began thus: 
Koduvaru namage jola/ Kadime haakuvaru haala/ Aaguttade rakta 
bedhi/ Aadaroo kodalollaru ragi godhi. (They give us maize, And 
very little gram/ Blood goes in our motions/ Yet they refuse 
us ragi and wheat). My friends who liked it started singing it 


in unison, as though it were a hymn. Inspired, I wrote more 
songs on those lines. 
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Dr N C Biligirirangaiah 


Dr N C Biligirirangaiah, who lived in Srirampura, was a 
very big lawyer and scholar. Students were terrified of him. 
Whenever he spotted a hostel boy on the street, he would stop 
him and ask him to spell 'Bangalore. If the boy got the 
spelling right, he would ask whether it was a noun or a pro- 
noun. If the boy answered even that question correctly, he 
would say, "Tell me, let's see, its gender". If students, out of 
fear or ignorance, gave him the wrong answer, he would beat 
them soundly. 

Hostel boys running helter skelter surely meant that 
Biligirirangaiah was on the way. If the bathrooms and lavato- 
ries were full, it was a sign that he had come over to the hostel 
and was asking questions. To escape his questions and blows, 
five or six boys would stand in each lavatory for hours, pressed 
against one another. 


I had never been caught for Biligirirangaiah's beating. I 
was very curious about him. Taking my poems, I went to his 
house. He was lounging on an easy chair in the front yard, his 
head slightly raised. A man was cutting his nails respectfully. 
Biligirirangaiah was in a good mood. Five or six people hum- 
bly sat around him. He occasionally sipped tea. He was nib- 
bling pieces of rusk. I greeted him with much trepidation. 
Little boys my age had never dared to go meet him. He was 
astonished. His curiosity aroused, he asked me the reason for 
my visit. I gave him my poems and sought his opinion. 

I detected a look of delight on his face after he had read 
a few poems.. He asked me to read the other poems aloud. I 
did so with enthusiasm. He was overjoyed. He called out to 
his children. "This is a poor man's son. How well he writes 
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poetry! Look at you, eating your feed for nothing,” he 
shouted, and caned them hard with a ruler. In a while he 
calmed down, and told me to sit on a chair. He instructed me 
to read a poem to him every day, and promised me a rupee 
each as royalty. I presented myself before him time and again 
and earned money by reading poetry. Whenever I was hard 
up, I would quickly write a poem and get some cash from him. 


Red and white, ready to fight 


Around this time, a huge mela of dalits took place in 
Bangalore. More than ten thousand dalits came in a proces- 
sion from Chikka Lal Bagh to Town Hall. All students of our 
hostel marched in it. Men, women and children took part in 
the procession. Leaders like B Basavalingappa and N Rachaiah 
were actively involved in organising it. The marchers held up 
red and white flags. They were shouting a slogan in English, 
"Red and white, ready to fight". 

Our warden was upset that we had participated in an anti- 
government procession. At the evening prayer, he asked all 

` those who had been in the procession to stand up. If some ten 
students had stood up, he would have deprived them of their 
meal. We had anticipated such a situation, and so all three 


hundred of us stood up unitedly. This confounded him and 
saved us from trouble. 


On to D C Hostel in Mysore 


I had read and heard several things about Ambedkar, and 
gained enough confidence to speak about him. When some 
students came to know that I had organised students of our 
hostel and made a speech, they invited me over to their hostel 
to speak. Soon, many in the high school dalit hostels of Ban- 
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galore came to know my name. 


Once I received a letter from D C Hostel in Nazarbad in 
Mysore. It bore the request that I visit the hostel and speak 
on Ambedkar's thoughts. My friends were delighted. They 
raised money for my fare and sent me to Mysore. That was 
the first time I was going to Mysore. As soon as I got off at 
the railway station, half a dozen high school students of my 
age welcomed me warmly and took me to their hostel. My 
speech impressed the students and the warden. The next day 
the students showed me around Chamundi Hills. They raised 
money and sent me back to Bangalore. 


Myths about Ambedkar 


I used to say remarkable things about Ambedkar in my 
speeches. Some stories were almost like myths. When Ambedkar 
was a boy, he had no place in his house to study. So he would 
go to a faraway tree, sit on top of it, and study. He knew how 
to climb a tree but not to climb down. So he would crash 
down, his books falling with him. There was an ash pit around 
the tree. His body and clothes would be covered in ash. The 
boys would tease him and call him “Boodi (ash). saheba". 
Ambedkar then took the vow: “I may be boodi saheba now, 
but I will be Babasaheba in the future.” He eventually did 
become Babasaheba. 

In another story, a scholar once came to Ambedkar's huge 
private library. He taunted Ambedkar that he had lined up 
the books for mere display and had not really read them in 
detail. This annoyed Ambedkar. He challenged the scholar 
that he could tell from memory what each page of each book 
contained. Whichever book the scholar opened, Ambedkar 
would reel out what it said. The shamed scholar fell at his feet 
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and begged his forgiveness. My speeches were full of such 
stories, and so I got to be in great demand. 

A dalit convention took place in Devara Jeevanahalli in 
Bangalore. Thousands gathered. Famous speakers from Tamil 
Nadu had been invited. They spoke for hours. They sipped 
soda between their speeches. One speaker brandished a sword 
and spoke aggressively. For him, speaking was nothing short 
of a battle. C M Armugam, one of the leaders, placed a little 
girl before the mike. She spoke well and won applause. 
Siddhartha Arakeri encouraged me to make a speech, and I 
too spoke spiritedly. People liked my speech. When I got off 
the dais and started walking among the audience, people thrust 
coins into my hands and pockets. 


Shantaveri Gopala Gowda 


Itwas Ambedkar Day at Town Hall. Chief minister Veerendra 
Patil, high court judge Bheemaiah, IAS officer Bharanaiah 
and minister B Rachaiah were the guests. Shantaveri Gopala 
Gowda was the main speaker. I liked his speaking style. Arakeri 
invited me to speak. Forgetting that I was still a high school 
student, I spoke with confidence. The guests and the audience 
felt very happy listening to me. Veerendra Patil, Bheemaiah 
and Bharanaiah took off their garlands and put them around 
my neck. Delighted and embarrassed, I got off the dais. Gopala 
Gowda spoke encouraging words to me, 

Enthused by these events, I started representing our school 
at inter-high school debates, I had to participate in a debate 
at Raghavendra High School in Malleswaram. I was prepared 
but had no proper clothes. My shorts were tattered. I felt 
reluctant to go in patched-up shorts. I wore a friend's shorts. 
I still remember the kesari bath and uppittu they served us 
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before the debate. When I came back holding the shield, the 
boy who had lent me his shorts was overjoyed. 


I had won many books as prizes at the inter-school debates. 
One day a friend told me that my father was selling off, in 
front of Majestic cinema, all the cups I had won. Apprehen- 
sive, I ran towards Majestic. By then he had already sold my 
cups and books cheap. I was furious, and he gave me some 
money to placate me. 


N D Kulkarni 


The Government High School in Malleswaram where I 
studied is unique in many respects. Its grand building was 
built by the famous dewan to the maharaja, Mirza Ismail. 
Acharya Vinoba Bhave had visited the school. The hall where 
he made a speech is called Vinoba Hall. N D Kulkarni, who 
was the head master then, was very courageous. He brought 
the school to a sound footing. 


M Revanna was my favourite Kannada pandit. He recited 
old Kannada poetry in an absorbing style. He happened to 
come by Srirampura, and stepped into our hostel. The next 
day, he told the class of his visit and remarked that he had 
found our hostel floor so clean that he had felt like washing 
his hands before touching it. The hygiene had impressed him. 
I was filled with ‘pride for my mother and her companions 
who used to sweep and mop the floors. 

R Ramachandra Rao was another guru. His Kannada les- 
Sons were excellent. We had a very pretty lady teacher. We 
were all so smitten by her that we once got ready to assault 
one of the men teachers, suspecting that he was trying to win 
her love. We gave up the idea on someone's wise counsel. 
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Untouchability and tasty eats 


A boy studying in our school, who looked older than me, 
had cultivated my friendship. While the others played outside 
during the interval, I would sit all by myself and study. My 
studious nature had encouraged him to become my friend. 

He would take me to his house. Although it was an ortho- 
dox household, everyone in the family spoke to me with af- 
fection. His mother gave me delicious things to eat. One day, 
I noticed that they kept my plate in a separate corner outside. 
This disconcerted me. My friend got to know about it. His 
agony showed on his face. But his family was not able to give 
up its orthodox ways. They felt unhappy if I did not visit their 
house every few days. Our friendship continued for many 
years. 
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PART IV 


Factory Worker 


By this time our family had grown big. Shivashankara, | 
Ravindranatha and Yashodha were also born and we were six 
children. Appa found it difficult to maintain the family. I had 
no money to spend. We had summer holidays, and I decided 
to find some work. A friend said I could get work at the 
Dhondusa silk factory in Majestic. He advised me to say yes 
when the supervisor asked me if I knew the job. 

I stood waiting in front of the huge factory gates. Soon, an 
elderly supervisor in shorts appeared. He looked in my direc- 
tion and asked if I knew the job. I nodded to say yes. He told 
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me to look after eight shuttles. 

The job I was assigned is called winding. A shuttle is placed 
just above one's head. The fine silk thread in the shuttle has 
to be knotted to another from a machine kept at an arm's 
distance. The shuttle starts running. This is easy, but calls for 
hand and eye co-ordination. I tried to figure it out, but coulda't. 

Shuttles that had been running stopped the moment 1 
started my work. I failed to make contact between the shuttle 
and the thread below. I panicked when the eight shuttles 
stopped suddenly, and ran this way and that. The supervisor 
was watching my adventures from a distance. He realised that 
I didn't know my job. He threw a roll of thread at me. I 
ducked. Incensed, he walked up and slapped me. When he saw 
me standing mutely even after being slapped, his heart melted. 
His conscience did not permit him to dismiss me. A wedding 
was on in the neighbouring Dhondusa household. They needed 
people to clean the cooking vessels. He sent me, along with 
some boys known as shirkers, to work at the owner's house. 


The Dhondusa house was large. Hundreds of relatives were 
eating lunch. We were to work under the cooks. The vessels 
were huge. One vessel was so big that we had to climb a little 
ladder and then scrub it clean. We also had to pick up the - 
banana leaves after people had eaten off them. We dipped the 
vessels in water and then scrubbed them with cleaning powder. 
We made the vessels sparkle. We would get to eat after all the 
work was done. We collected the garbage in a bucket and 
dumped it in a wayside pit. I ran the risk of being spotted by 
Eo acquaintance as I carried the garbage to the pit. To 
avoid that I would smear my face generously with grime be- 
fore taking the bucket out. This would distort my face and 


render me unrecognisable. Moreover, people in the house 
would think I had worked hard. 
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Once, when I was returning after emptying the garbage 
into the pit, someone recognised me and came forward to talk 
to me. Before he could open his mouth to say "Aren't you 
Siddalingaiah?" I contorted my already grimy face and limped 
my way to the owner's house. After working in the owner's 
“house for a week, I was given a tip and sent back to the 

factory. The shorts supervisor slowly taught me the job. I 
became good at winding. Workers were paid once a week. 
With the money I earned I bought a book by Ambedkar called 
Asprishyaru (Untouchables), translated into Kannada by Kumara 
Venkanna. I wonder how much of the book I understood then. 
But there was no limit to my joy. I worked for three or four 
months here and bought good books with the money I earned. 
I occasionally went to a Bihari hotel to eat biryani. 


Graveyard stay 


Our house was very small. It was not enough for four or 
five people to sit comfortably, leave alone sleep. I was out of 
the house most of the time. Once I was going eastwards along 
the path that passed by our house. I felt like walking on. After 
a while, I came upon a sprawling graveyard. I stepped in and 
saw tall, old trees, and colourful flowering plants. Watching 
the tombs fascinated me. For some reason I liked the grave- 
yard very much. I started visiting it every evening. I would sit 
on one of the tombs. Lines of poetry came of their own 
accord. I started jotting them down. I absorbed the stillness. 
In the beginning, the graveyard workers looked at me with 
suspicion. They later got close to me. 

Like me, a former soldier used to come © the graveyard 
every day. This elderly man had fought in “ie Second World 
War. He had been to various countries. We became friends. 
He would order tea for me. 
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The workers lived in houses by the graveyard. I became 
fond of the meat they cooked. I would give lessons to their 
children in return. I admitted some of them to the Govern- 
ment Primary School nearby. One of those boys was thrown 
out on the charge that he had stolen the pen of no less a 
person than the headmaster. I continued to give my night 
tuitions. The workers were very kind and simple. I asked one 
of the elderly men whether-ghosts existed. He shook his head 
to say no. "I am a ghost myself," he said. 


By that time I had already lost faith in god. I still suspected 
that ghosts existed. I used to sit long hours in the night at the 
graveyard. I would return home in the middle of the night 
and go to sleep. People living in the extensions adjoining the 
graveyard believed that ghosts hurled stones on to their roof 
tops. They would have a Navagraha worship performed to 
appease the planets and rid themselves of the haunting. I 
asked the people who buried the corpses about it. They said 
there were no ghosts in the graveyard. They also safd some 
people had climbed a huge tree in the graveyard and hurled 

. Stones. The workers had driven them away. 

I once sat an entire night under that particular tree. À 
huge boulder suddenly crashed down before me. I looked up’ 
in terror. There was no one on the tree. Thinking it must be 
the ghosts’ work, I ran to the graveyard workers. They came 
out and examined the tree. I regained my courage after they 
told me that the stone had been used as a ledge by the stone 
throwers, and that it had fallen because of the wind. 


AC day I was loitering around when I noticed some people 
digging a pit. Thinking they must be black magicians, I fled. 
My friends used to come home looking for me. I would be in 
the graveyard after six every evening. "Where is Siddalingaiah," 
a friend once asked my mother. My mother, as was her wont, 
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said, "He is in the graveyard". He thought my mother, who 
looked worried, was grieving. He assumed I had departed 
from this world and started wailing. My mother had to con- 
sole him. She told him I was alive and well but in the grave- 
yard. She sent him to me along with my younger brother. 


Friends who came looking for me were scared to enter the 
graveyard. They would stand at the gate and loudly call out 
my name. I would then go out, speak to them and see them 
off. One evening, eight to ten corpses lay on the ground. 
Wandering about, I suddenly noticed them. There wasn't a 
whisper anywhere. I looked around to see who had brought 
the corpses in. One corpse had its teeth sticking out, and it 
looked like it was smiling. Terrified, I ran to the graveyard 
workers' house and asked them about the bodies. They told 
me they were accident victims. 


A friend is possessed 


In the beginning, people of our colony found my visits to the 
graveyard very weird. Later, when deaths occurred in the 
colony, some people started coming to me to seek a discount 
in the burying fee. As I sometimes wrote out the death cer- 
tificates, the buriers would occasionally accept my recommen- 
dation. In this way, dalit corpses got a concession when they 
were buried. 


One night, at nine, I set out towards the graveyard. A 
friend insisted adamantly that he wanted to come along. He 
wouldn't listen to me. I gave in and took him along. When we 
Opened the gate of the graveyard and steppcd in, he had a 
Strange experience. Look, why are there so many people here, 
he asked. But there was no one there. He had mistaken the 
Stones on the graves for people. I told him there was no one 
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in the graveyard. Look, they are all standing there wearing 
white sheets, he said. He was under the impression that the 
white stones were humans wearing sheets. He wouldn't believe 
me however hard I tried to instil courage in him. I sent him 
back. The next morning, as I was walking by, I saw a huge 
crowd in front of this friend's house. In dread, I went closer. 
My friend was possessed. It was some female spirit. Magicians 
had already begun their rituals to exorcise the spirit. Even two 
years on, the ghost had not left him. This incident pained me 
intensely. I never took my friends to the graveyard again. 


Theft in Tirupati 


The graveyard workers and I argued frequently on the 
subject of god. I was an atheist. They were staunch believers. 
"They were not ready to accept my argument that god did not 
exist. They once went with all their family to Tirupati. On 
their return, they organised a feast for their friends. I at- 
tended it. While eating, the master of the house said his faith 
in god had diminished. Surprised, I asked him why. What he 
said was interesting. When he was standing devoutly in a queue 
to get a darshan of the deity, the man behind him had tried 
to pick his pocket and rob him of all his money. If he had 
continued to stand devoutly, he would have lost all his money. 
Immediately becoming alert, he had bent backwards and caught 
the pickpocket. If he had lost the money, the very return of 
his family to Bangalore would have been difficult. The master 
of the family said he would have become a pauper if he had 
believed that god himself would punish the pickpocket. Yet his 
faith was not fully gone. 
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The hostel on Mahatma Gandhi Road 


I joined the Government Arts College. I got a seat in the 
dalit hostel on Mahatma Gandhi Road. I had a broken trunk 
and a torn mat with me. I had to carry them and reach the 
hostel by foot. I didn't like the idea of displaying my poverty 
in broad daylight. I therefore woke up at three in the morn- 
ing, hoisted the trunk on to my head, clutched my mat under 
. my arm and set out from Srirampura. As I crossed Cubbon 
Park, I was enchanted by the moonlight falling on the plants 
and trees. 


The food arrangements at the hostel were excellent. They 
gave us rice and chapatis every day. We were served non- 
vegetarian food twice a week. Elated, I started eating well. 
Within ten to fifteen days, my very appearance changed. All 
those who saw me when I went home on a Sunday felt glad. 
When Nayar who cooked rice and meat saru, served us, I 
wouldn't ever say the words “no” or “enough”. I would turn 
my face away and pretend to be looking elsewhere when the 
food was being served. I would look only after the plate was 
heaped full. Some watching me eat got envious. When I was 
thus spending my time happily, a senior student called me to 
his room. I went courteously. He made as if he was examining 
my eyes and declared that I had jaundice. Scared, I asked 
around if it was true. They said he was a native doctor and 
that his words could not be ignored. I went to Bowring Hos- 
pital. The doctors examined me and said I didn't have jaun- 
dice. I again started eating well. I went daily to the State 
Central Library in Cubbon Park, on the way back from col- 
lege to the hostel, and read all the books I could lay my hands 
on. I made good use of the library during this period. 
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Teachers at Government Arts College 


We had good lecturers at Government Arts College. The 
first day I went to college, sadly, a student struck principal 
Munigaviyappa dead with an iron rod as he was getting out of 
his car. : 

-A lecturer used to feel thirsty in class. He would give me 
the key to his Godrej almirah and ask me to fetch water. I 
would do as told. He was very orthodox. Why he still chose 
me to-fetch water became a subject of discussion in class. He 
had mistaken me for a Lingayat. I was liberated from the task 
of fetching water after he came to know my caste. 


G S Siddalingaiah and Sa Shi Marulaiah used to teach well. 
The method of a lecturer called Lingappa was totally differ- 
ent. Physical gestures gained an upper hand in his lessons. At 
an appropriate moment, he would recall. that a student had 
said his grandfather had been a dewan, a high official in the 
palace. “And what you are doing now is..." he would pause, 
and imitate a traffic policeman. We would then understand 
that the dewan's grandson had become a traffic policeman. 
He would tell another boy, who had said his grandfather had 
been a court musician, "And what you are doing now is..." and 
imitate a postman stamping letters. He would praise the hunt- 
ing dogs of old and run down the hunting dogs of the present _ 
by saying that they only went and stood firmly grounded 
beside little children shitting by the wayside. The methodol- 
ogy of a lecturer called Doddaswamy was entirely different. 
He would enter the class saying "This Doddaswamy is a clever 
bastard." He used to say that the likes of Lakshminarayana 
Bhatta and Hampa Nagarajaiah, academics who taught at the 


university, ran scared into the bylanes of Majestic the moment 
they saw him. 
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Encouragement for poetry 


My poetry composition progressed at a furious pace during 
this period. I wrote a poem called Dhareyadevi (Goddess Earth) 
and showed it to G S Siddalingaiah. He was very pleased and 
published it in the college magazine. In the same fervour, I 
showed my poems to Dr G S Shivarudrappa. He read them 
and encouraged me. Many of my poems appeared in the col- 
lege magazine and caught the attention of several people. My 
poems were published in a journal called Margadarshi, which 
was being brought out by Siddhartha Arakeri. 


Ganjigatti 


One day, when I was walking through Cubbon Park, I met 
a man called Ganjigatti. He was the editor of an magazine 
in English called People's Guard. He was dressed in a suit and 
tie. He wore boots. He was a Kannadiga, but he never spoke 
Kannada. I greeted him and expressed my desire to show him 
my poems. He gladly agreed to see them. He told me that he 
Stayed at the Srirampura Harijan Seva Sangha building and 
that I should visit him with my poems before seven the next 
morning. 

I made copies of my poems through the night and pre- 
sented myself at the appointed place at six. I enquired of 
someone where Ganjigatti was. He pointed to a room. I went 
in. Someone was sleeping on a torn mat, covered in a faded 
blanket. But the coat, tie, and pants hung on the wall, and the 
boots below, were those of Ganjigatti. Thinking this could well 
be Ganjigatti, I called out, “Sir”. The sleeping person sat up 
in awkward haste. It was indeed Ganjigatti! I greeted him. He 
scolded me in English and asked me why I was so early. I 
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apologised. His banian was soiled and tattered, his shorts were 
faded. He guickly got up and wore his pants, coat and tie. He 
put on his boots. He went to the tap outside the room, took 
out a packet of tooth powder from his pocket and brushed his 
teeth. Taking out soap from another pocket, he washed his 
face. He took out a comb from yet another pocket and combed 
his hair. “Come on,” he said to me and took me to a haircut- 
ting saloon nearby. After getting a haircut, he had snow and 
powder applied to his face and body. He became a fragrant 
man. 

From there he took me to a hotel. He ordered masala dose 
and turned his attention to my poems. He encouraged me by 
saying I was a revolutionary poet. I met him every day for 
some months. As he spoke only English, he did not have many 
friends. With no other go, I spoke butler English with him. I 
became a sort of disciple. He entrusted me with the job of 
getting advertisements for People's Guard. Armed with his ap- 
peal, I would often go about Guard collecting advertise- 
ments. The government nominated him as a member of the 
Salappa committee to study the problems of municipal work- 
ers. 


D R Nagaraj 


Two debaters had to be selected from the college and sent 
to an inter-collegiate debate. Our college had organised a 
debate to decide who would represent our college. I took part 
in it. I quoted portions of my own poem and attributed it to 
our national poet Kuvempu. The lines were: "Temples are 
houses of black magic/ Religious leaders are magicians/ Pil- 
grim centres are places of disease/ Innocents, idiots, these 
pilgrims”. Impressed by the speech and the poem, the judges 
had selected me. The speech of a thin, tall student who had 
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participated in the debate was wonderful. I had noticed him 
with interest. After the debate, he came Over, congratulated 
me and introduced himself. “Nowhere has Kuvempu written 
the lines you attributed to him. Tell me the truth, whose lines 
are they?” he said. I was disconcerted. “I said so only to fool 
the judges. Those are my lines,” I confessed. He expressed a 
desire to see my poems. He pointed to a tree in the college 
premises and said he would be waiting under it at a certain 
time the next day. Come with your poems, he said. 


That was D R Nagaraj. He was one class ahead of me in 
our college. Nagaraj's friendship gave a new turn to my life. 
He analysed my poems and encouraged me. He was delighted 
to discover that I was a rationalist. He was already known as 
a revolutionary. When members of Yuvaka Sangha, a youth 
group in Doddaballapur, were stirring the horsegram usli for 
distribution among devotees during the Ganesha festival, 
Nagaraj had somehow managed to pour Kunthikumar Oil, 
which induces loose motions, into the huge frying pan. All 
those who ate the prasada that day had had loose motions. 
Several devotees had fled from the festival venue into the 
open fields without so much as telling anyone. Convinced that 
no one but D R Nagaraj could have done such a thing, Yuvaka 
Sangha members were out looking for him to give him some 
prasada. After such incidents, Nagaraj would escape to his 
relatives' house in Bangalore and avoid his home town. 


Selling cups 


In the meantime, I took part in many inter-collegiate de- 
bates. A senior student was always winning prizes. We were 
eager to know where he went after receiving his prize. One 
day we followed him. He went to a shop on Avenue Road. We 
Spied on him. It was the very shop from which the organisers 
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had bought the cups. He sold it back to the shop, got some 
money and went away. 

Gradually we too got into the habit of selling our prizes to 
that shop. Perhaps the only one who didn't sell his prizes was 
C Somashekhar, who used to win a lot of them. I became an 
expert in winning and selling prizes. We got cash prizes at 
times. I used the money to get clothes stitched. Thus the 
debates also became a means of livelihood to me. 


Once an institution had organised a Kannada debate. None 
of the usual winners got a prize that day. We kicked up a 
racket. We felt a suit-wearing judge had been partisan, and 
had given away prizes to those who had not spoken anything. 
We insisted that a re-evaluation be done. Finally victory was 
ours, and I too got a prize. As usual we went to the shop on 
Avenue Road. As we were about to place the cups on the table, 
who do we see sitting there but our suit-wearing judge! Curs- 
ing our luck we fled. 


Point theft 


A debater jumped about as in a dance. He won a prize that 
day. His posture was suspect. On the pretext of congratulating 
him, I shook his hand and peered at it. He had written down 


points, like a tattoo, on his palm. After our protest, he stopped 
this practice. 


A state-level debate took place at Rural College, 
Kanakapura. We reached the place a day before the event. A 
debater who had come from Chintamani was younger than 
me. He had noted down his points on a piece of paper and 
was memorising them hard. He was constantly worried about 
his speech the next day. 

He started wailing the moment he got up in the morning. 
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Someone had stolen his slip while he was asleep. His points 
had become someone else's property. He had forgotten what- 
ever he had memorised. We were all angry and decided to 
catch the thief. We told the Chintamani student to keep an 
eye out while the contestants made their speeches. When a 
particular contestant was speaking, the Chintamani student 
shouted loudly, "Thief, thief, point thief.” We took the guilty 
contestant to task. 

A debate took place in Central College. The prize was in 
cash. P Lankesh was one of the judges. I got the first prize. I 


got a terylene shirt and a pair of pants stitched with that 
money. 


Blowing out god's lamp 


An inter-collegiate debate took place at Bangalore's A P S 
College. The topic was "God does not exist". I was to speak 
for the topic. The contest was inaugurated with the lighting 
of a lamp. The lamp became a refuge for those who said god 
existed. They all said god existed and pointed to the lamp as 
evidence. Some argued that the lamp was god incarnate. Hav- 
ing to say that god did not exist, I was annoyed with the lamp. 
When my name was called out, I went straight up to the lamp 
and blew it out. The flame went out completely. In my speech, 
I said, "I have put out the lamp that was god incarnate. If 
your god does exist, let him stop me from speaking." My 
speech went off smoothly. 

As I was getting off the dais, half a dozen students came 
running up to me and held me tight. One of them had a 
matchbox in his hand. They urged me to light the lamp that 
I had put out. I refused. I argued that lighting the lamp had 
been a big mistake considering the topic of the debate was 
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god. I explained how it had put off those who had to say that 
god did not exist. Their anger did not subside. Student lead- 
ers came running and appealed to them not to assault me as 
that would bring a bad name to the college. They ensured 
that no one raised a hand against me. I won the first prize in 
that debate. 

While I was looking for secondhand books on the footpath, 
a book called Devaru Satta (God is Dead) caught my eye. I 
bought it immediately. It had strange chapter titles, like Men- 
tally unsound, incapable god, God flees, May the worship room be 
destroyed, and so on. I read the book and showed it to my 
friends in the honours class. Some five or six of us, including 
Agrahara Krishnamurthy, Karigowda Beechanahalli, Ganganna 
and Megharaj, set out to meet its writer Vasudeva Bhoopalam. 
His house was on Lavelle Road near Richmond Circle. When 
we knocked on his door, he peered out of one of the windows 
and said he was not prepared to meet us and told us to go 
away. When we persisted, he came out wearing a raincoat, 
despite the heat, and sat down. My friends made out that 
there was a pistol in one of the inner pockets of the raincoat. 
He spoke formally and sent us away saying we should not visit 
him again. After he had written and published Devaru Satta, 
believers had threatened his life. He had mistaken us for a 
group of fanatic believers and had conducted himself that 
way. 

In course of time I got close to him. On a couple of occa- 
sions, he came with me to Niligiris on Brigade Road. He 
shared his thoughts with me. Once he asked me about my own 
writing. By then he had reached the position that it was not 
important whether god existed or not; what was important 
was whether there was any humanity among humans. I once 
told. him the title of his book was wrong. Without taking it 
amiss, he asked me why. I said, “When you have God is: Dead 
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for a title, doesn't it mean that you agree that he did exist?" 
You are right, he said. In the last days of his life, I saw him 
lying on a footpath in Jayanagar. He had suffered a paralytic 
stroke. I put him in an auto and made sure he reached home. 


Swamiji setting the Chinese on us 


I once saw a curious advertisement in the paper. It said 
those who did not believe in god could meet a certain swamiji 
who would show god to them. 

My friend Devarajappa and I went to the given address. 
We met the swamiji and paid our respects. I appealed to the 
swamiji to show us god. He said all sorts of things. Not sat- 
isfied, we rained more questions on him. Shaken, the yogi 
said, *Why are you trying so hard? I am god myself." I then 
said, "Swami, there are millions of gods. Which one of them 
are you?" He replied, "I am Shiva". Solemnly, but tongue in 
cheek, I said, "Sir, In that case you have committed a murder". 
He was dumbstruck. "What murder? I haven't murdered any- 
one," he replied. "Didn't you burn Manmatha to death with ' 
your third eye because he ruined your penance?" I asked. The 
swamiji collected his wits and said, "Oh? That Manmatha was 
acting smart with me. That's why I burnt him to ashes". 


I asked, "Swami, where do you live?" To that he said 
“Kailasa”. I persisted, “Swami, you shot an arrow of flowers 
and killed Manmatha. But in 1962 the Chinese bombed your 
Kailasa and entered India. What were you doing then?" Not 
in the least ruffled, he replied, "The Indians were showing less 
devotion towards me. That is why I set the Chinese on them." 
Towards the end it became difficult even to talk to him. By 
then, devotees who had gathered around him were planning 
to beat us up. We got wind of it and fled. 
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Work in the soap factory 


Bangalore University had launched an ‘earn while you learn’ 
scheme to help students. I joined the soap factory to work 
between five and nine every evening. It was a part-time job 
that I found very useful. We would sit in rows in front of a 
machine. Empty soap boxes rolled in on a conveyor belt. We 
picked them up and placed them beside us. Thin white strips 
of paper came next. We picked them up too. Sandal soap 
followed. We had to wrap each cake of soap in paper, pack it 
in a box, and place it back on the conveyor belt. Those fur- 
ther up would stack the boxes in cartons and load them on to 
the lorries. 

The soap was sold across the country, and abroad as well. 
Some rogues in our row would not fill the boxes with soap. 
Thus empty boxes went out for sale. This came to the notice 
of the factory authorities. They were furious. They dismissed 
students working on either side of the. line. I thus lost a job 
tbat had provided me with my study expenses. I was put to 
much difficulty. 


Boy who lost everything at the lottery 


A student in the hostel was different from all the others. 
He wore his watch high up on his arm. He was always in the 
company of puppies. He took me to a house on Kengal 
Hanumanthaiah Road. The master of the house was generous. 
He appointed me to work in his garden. I worked for him 
whenever I got some free time after college. I earned a bit of 
money this way. bns 

Another friend would tell me not to take up the exams. He 
used to say I needn't attend college regularly: he would win a 
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lottery soon and the two of us could share the money and live 
happily. I told him time and again not to bank on lottery 
tickets. He did not heed my words. The time for exams came. 
Sure that he would win a lottery, he did not write his exams. 
He did not win a lottery either. His education slowed down. 
I ignored his words and passed with good marks. 


A big agitation took place. It was called the Expo '70 
agitation. Students protested forcefully. Their complaint was 
that ministers' relatives had cornered a majority of seats on a 
student delegation that was to go abroad. Students set fire to 
Central College. They destroyed desks, chairs, laboratories. 

We were watching the flames with fear and interest. The 
police came chasing us. We rushed into the college canteen. 
They followed us into the canteen, and started caning the 
hiding students. Unable to bear the blows, students were cry- 
ing out like cattle. Some had their skulls cracked, with blood 
streaming out. 

I cleverly took off my shirt and pants and placed them 
under a desk. Clad in my shorts and banian, and holding 
some plates and glasses in my hand, I walked about like a 
canteen cleaner. Thinking I must be one, the police did not 
touch me. I was pleased with myself for having managed to 
escape their blows. But to my misfortune, I couldn't find my 
shirt and pants where I had flung them. Only my books lay 
there. I searched hard, but to no avail. With no other go, 1 
walked to the hostel holding my books and dressed in just my 
shorts and banian. Being a college student, I had to walk the 
streets like a primary school student. I felt more humiliated 
than those who had suffered blows. 


Karnataka Sangha 


Our college had a Karnataka Association. I contesied the 
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post Of its joint secretary and won. We invited elders like 
Dejagow, Mariyappa Bhatta, G Venkatasubbaiah and G S 
Shivarudrappa and benefited from their speeches. We had 
invited Idinabba once. He recited poems like Kuvempu's 
“Sayutide nimma nudi O Kannadada kandadira” (Your language 
is dying, O children of Kannada) with feeling, and doubled 
our Kannada pride. 


In the Assembly gallery 


Some of us had become members of Samajavadi Yuvajana 
Sabha. Prof. M D Nanjundaswamy was our leader. He had not 
become a farmers' leader yet. He only had us as his support- 
ers. 

He once told us to enter the Vidhana Soudha visitors' 
gallery and fling handbills into the assembly. Our issue with 
the government was that it had not taken proper steps to 
provide drought relief. We managed to get passes and, with 
the handbills concealed near our bellies, sat in the gallery. As 
soon as finance minister Ghorpade started to speak, our slo- 
gans rent the air. Our handbills swooped down on the minis- 
ters and legislators sitting below. They got into a fright. 


All doors to the visitors' gallery were closed. Five or six 
security men held each of us. They kept us locked up at the 
police station inside Vidhana Soudha. Among us were two 
supporters of Bangarappa. He came to see them in the lock- 
up, ordered snacks for us, spoke encouraging words, and left. 

. We were released by midnight. 


Blows for suit-boot 


On another occasion, Nanjundaswamy told us to stage a 
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black flag demonstration against Indira Gandhi. Karnataka' 
was facing a drought. Indira Gandhi was to go to Udupi for 
a darshan of the swamiji. We had planned to protest during 
her speech at Kanteerava Stadium. The protest was novel. 
The protesters had to wear hired suits, stand somewhere in 
front, and shout slogans all of a sudden. Being short, I couldn't 
get a hired suit my size. I thus lost the opportunity to protest. 
Dr Venkatesh and D R Nagaraj were tall, and the hired suits 
looked good on them. As soon as Indira Gandhi began her 
speech they shouted anti-Indira slogans. “Not to Udupi, go to 
Bidar,” they shouted. The policemen immediately caught hold 
of them and gave them blows. Some in the audience beat 
them up too. When they came out of the lock-up in the 
evening, their bodies were battered and bowed. The audience 
had torn up their hired suits. 


Cabaret dancer 


Some students of our hostel had managed to win the friend- 
ship of a cabaret dancer. She would come to the hostel to look 
them up. She even gave them money. An army of students - 
would gather to look at this coquettish charmer. Hundreds 
walked after her to see her off. It looked like a procession of 
lovers. This dancer ruled the hearts of hundreds of hostel 
students. 

There was an oleander tree in our hostel. If one climbed 
On it, one could look into the bedroom of a nearby house. As 
soon, as it was ten in the night, the couple would take off their 
clothes and start making love. Sitting on the tree, we could 
get a good view. Some would climb the tree as soon as it was 
ten. Others would hang their towels on the branches to book - 
their places in advance. The couple were oblivious to all this. 
They were experts and made love in a variety of postures. For 
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the boys on the tree, watching was pleasure enough. Word got 
around, and more people than the tree could bear started 
getting on top of it. One day, as lots of people sat watching 
the love sport, the tree came crashing down. The watchers fell 
to the ground. Their wailing reached the couple's ears too. 
With no tree the next day, the students were helpless. The 
couple got curtains for their windows. : 


Mistaken for a piekpocket 


I would walk from Srirampura to Majestic, catch bus num- 

ber 21, and reach our hostel. I was once pushing ahead to 

. grab a seat. As luck would have it, a policeman mistook me 

for a pickpocket and caught hold of me. He dragged me 

along, saying I should go with him to the police station. Just 

when people were about to rain blows on me, a well-dressed 

man came forward. By saying he knew me, rescued me both 

from the policeman and the crowd. I did not know who he 
was. I never saw his face again. 
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Rationalists Society 


Some of us friends got together and founded a society 
called Vicharavadi Parishat. Under its banner, we planned a 
procession of dalit students. We visited all dalit hostels in 
Bangalore and got to know about the students’ problems. 
Dalit students suffered many hardships. They wouldn't get 
proper food. Arrangements for bathing and hygiene were bad. 
A hundred to two hundred students had tc sake do with a 
single lavatory. Students contended with oz another to use 
the lavatory in the mornings. Lavatories did not have doors. . 
A boy sitting inside had to stretch a hand ct to indicate his 
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presence. Sometimes fights broke out. As we were listening to 
these woes, one student remarked, "We don't even get food, 
why do we need lavatories?" 


Students lived in dread of hostel wardens. Some wardens 
were autocrats. They pocketed students’ money and deprived 
them of their food. We instilled courage in the students. We 
impressed upon them the importance of the procession we 
were planning to take out. On procession day, three to four 
thousand students gathered near Mysore Bank. It was the first 
protest procession taken out by dalit students in Bangalore. 
People who saw our procession were awestruck. The policemen 
were astounded. 


The procession reached Cubbon Park, where we held a public 
meeting. Police officials took the initiative to arrange for our 
delegation to meet chief minister Devaraj Urs. My friends 
asked me to explain the students' problems to the chief min- 
ister. Diffidently but effectively, I explained to the chief min- 
ister that scholarship amounts had to be increased, hostel 
buildings repaired, and new hostels built. At the end of our 
meeting, he: had coffee brought in for the delegation. When 
we were about to leave, he called me to his side and asked me 
about myself. He told me to go meet him once in a while. He 
called his personal secretary J C Lynn and instructed him to 


quickly sort out whatever problems we might go and complain 
about. 


Our problems were solved one by one. Our meeting paved 

` the way for the construction of new buildings beside the two 
hostels on M G Road. The scholarship amounts got better. We 
met Mallikarjuna Swamy, the then social welfare minister. He 
was sympathetic to us, but did not show it overtly. He pulled 
up students for their shabby clothes and unkempt looks. He 
took to task those who had hippie hairstyles. He reminded us 
that the great engineer Visvesvaraya had had to study in the 
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light of street lamps. 
Biligirirangaiah again 


A curious incident took place in our hostel around this 
time. The bathrooms and lavatories were packed with stu- 
dents. I was afraid and asked why. I was told that 
Biligirirangaiah had arrived, and that he was asking students 
to spell out words. He was my guru. So I boldly went up to 
him. He was delighted to see me. He was pleased to know that 
I had become the secretary of the students' union of our 
hostel. He said he would not beat anyone and asked me to call 
the students out of the lavatories. I did as told. 


Biligirirangaiah was then one of the directors of Syndicate 
Bank. He told the students of the two hostels to arrange a 
function and invite the higher-ups of Syndicate Bank. Besides 
the bank's other directors, senior managers came over. 
Shivanna, the then finance minister of the state, K K Pai, and 
D M Nanjundappa, the Karnataka government's financial 
advisor, came as chief guests. I was to make the welcome speech. 
Another student insisted on doing it. I let him. He said 
Biligirangaiah had organised the function by giving us finan- 
cial assistance. He had no malicious intention in saying so, but 
Biligirirangaiah was embarrassed. I dispelled this embarrass- 
ment when I gave the vote of thanks. Thanks to this function, 
schemes to help dalit students take up higher studies came to 
be implemented by Syndicate Bank. . 


Love play 


We had a felicitation at the Central College Senate Hall 
for the poet of love, K S Narasimha Swamy. We decided to 
7*.land him, and went to City Market to get a garland. We 
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had decided that another student leader, who had come along 
with us to the market, would garland him. Unfortunately, the 
leader spotted a girl in City Market, and locked himself up in 
a hotel room with her. We kept knocking on the door, but he 
would not come out. We finally went back with the garland. 
While the poet of love was being honoured here, our leader 


was engaged in love play at the hotel. There was no sign of 


him even when it was time for the garlanding. I thus got an 
opportunity to garland Narasimha Swamy. 


Periyar in Bangalore 


Periyar Ramaswamy Naicker had been invited to Banga- 
lore. Some people had planned a protest. We were active in 
the Periyar reception committee. The moment Periyar arrived 
at Town Hall, slogans denouncing him rent the air. We shouted 
slogans praising him. P Lankesh, who spoke at the meeting, 
said Periyar was not afraid of slogans denouncing him as he 
had grown in the midst of them. 


Periyar's speaking style was very attractive. He was a 
Kannadiga who had become very influential in Tamil Nadu. 


Annadurai and Karunanidhi, popular leaders there, were his . 


disciples. Periyar began his speech by saying, "There is no 
god, no god, no god at all. He who created god is an idiot. 
He who propagates god is a fool. He who salutes god is a wild 
beast." He was good at mocking the stories of the puranas. If 
Ganesha with a fat belly sits on a little mouse, won't it get 
squashed, he asked. If Parvati could create Ganesha with the 
grime in her sweat, how many years had it been since she had 
taken a bath, he asked the audience. He took no note of the 
message or the symbolism of the myths. He deployed simple 


logic on the myths. His speech was hypnotic. People who heard 
him were drawn to him. 
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Fine arts secretary 


Elections to the college students’ union were announced. 
The students numbered over two thousand. On my friends’ 
wishes, I contested the post of the fine arts secretary. Besides 
the votes of dalit students, the votes Kannada lovers were my 
strength. A student who had contested against me made loud 
speeches. He tried to spread the word that i was anti-Rannada 
so that he could grab the votes. of Kannada lovers. 

When I went to the pre-university block to seek votes, 
Hindi and Urdu students surrounded me and said they would 
have handbills printed for me. They said they would vote no 
one but me. I was surprised by this unexpected support. My 
rival had already addressed these students before me. “This 
Siddalingaiah is a Rajesh Khanna fan. When Rajesh Khanna 
came to Bangalore, he was the first to garland him,” he had 
said. His lies ended up fetching me votes. This opponent had 
won for me the affection of Tamil students by saying in the 
Tamil class that I was a Karunanidhi fan. Kannada lovers did 
not desert me. Urdu and Tamil students also became my sup- 
porters. He had made speeches mistaking the Tamil and Urdu 
students for Kannada students. Thus my rival's speeches helped 
me along. Another rival distributed snack coupons among his 
supporters. Some got those coupons, ate well and campaigned 
for me. I won the election by a huge majority. 


Rationalists’ convention 


We organised a rationalists’ convention. Representatives from 


Various parts of the state took part in it. The man who was 
to preside got to know that trouble was brewing and did not 
turn up. I had preside over the convention myself. Our con- 
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vention took place in the hockey field of Central College. Its 
objective was to fight for the creation of a casteless, classless 
society. 

A few had come to spoil the convention. We had called it 
an anti-superstition convention. "Why should superstitions go? 
They are nice," some argued. "If there were no god, how were 
you born?" they asked. Birth happens when the male and the 
female come together. Keep a male and a female locked up in 
separate rooms and no children will be born. Only if there is 
physical contact between them are children born, we had to 
say to keep them quiet. 

When I was saying that the caste system should be de- 
stroyed, one of the spoilers asked, "Where is caste?" To that 
a student from our side asked whether they were willing to let 
their girls marry outside their caste. Outraged, the opponents 
assaulted whoever they could lay their hands on. They used 
knives, daggers and cycle chains. The rationalists, not pre- 
pared for.a fight, used just their limbs and fought an un- 
armed battle. This went on for an hour. The police couldn't 
enter the campus without permission. Many rationalists were 
injured. Some boys rushed to attack me as I was standing in 


. a corner, watching all this. One of them pulled out a sharp 


knife and stepped forward to stab me. Just as the knife was 
about to pierce me, someone from their group grabbed me 
and hugged me tight. The knife pierced his palm, which started 
bleeding profusely. 


The boy who had hugged me was a friend in the rival 
group. Prof Sambe Gowda, who happened to come by, took 
me to his room. He had it locked from the outside, and talked 
Our opponents into going away. After a while he got the lock 
opened and sent me back safe. Hundreds of students stood 
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waiting outside fearing that something had happened to me. 


Blows for the dark ones 

A majority of those who attended this convention were 
dalits. They started getting beaten up in college. We decided 
not to go anywhere near college for a few days. A student 
called Rajappa decided to break the embargo. He just wouldn't 
listen to us. He argued that people thought of him as a Reddy, 
and so wouldn't harm him. When he returned to the hostel 
that evening, his clothes were in tatters. His limbs were blood 
stained. We had to give him first aid. Today that Rajappa is 
a high police official. 

All those who were dark got beaten up then. One of my 
Veerashaiva friends was dark. 'The opponents hit him despite 
his telling them that he was a Veerashaiva. His clothes tore, 
and they felt sorry when they saw that he was wearing the 
shivalinga. 


Boosa incident 


At this juncture, the Basavalingappa incident took place. 
They call it the boosa episode. With his provocative state- 
ments, B Basavalingappa had become a controversial minister 
in the Devaraj Urs cabinet. He once said Gandhiji didn't know 
the meaning of truth. This amazed many people. On another 
occasion, he told the dalits to fling gods' pictures into the 
gutter. This shocked the traditionalists. On yet another esee 
sion, he said much of Kannada literature was boosa, meaning 
cattlefeed. His remark sparked the boosa agitation. Students 
demanded that he resign. The agitation did not cool off even 
after Basavalingappa had offered a clarification. The upper 
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castes, and some leaders. in his own Congress party, were op- 
posed to him. 

One day a car arrived at our hostel. Basavalingappa had 
sent word for me. I went and met him. He had not lost hope. 
He told me about the agitating students and said some stu-' 
dents should issue a statement in his favour. I agreed, and in 
consultation with D R Nagaraj and other friends, issued onc. 
The trouble, instead of subsiding, got worse. But our state- 
ment prompted dalit and progressive students all over the 
state to agitate in favour of Basavalingappa. 

The responsibility of rallying dalit students and taking out 
a procession fell mostly on me. With the exception of the 
dalits, people in general were opposed to Basavalingappa. 
The feeling that he was anti-god, anti-Kannada and anti-Gandhi 
had got into their minds. When I was organising students at 
the hostel, Kalegowda Nagawara arrived. Basavalingappa and 
Kalegowda were very old acquaintances. Basavalingappa had 
written to Kalegowda and called him over to Bangalore. He 
had come to our hostel to guide us. 


One night, a secret meeting of Basavalingappa's supporters 
took place at Olympus Hotel. There was fear in the air. Rivals 
were likely to attack the meeting. I met Ki Ram Nagaraj at the 
meeting. He was then a lecturer at National College, and a 
supporter of progressive movements. 


We took out a procession to express our support for. 
Basavalingappa. After our procession, our opponents were to 
take out theirs. Twenty thousand were lined up on that side. 
Our procession had about three thousand. A clash was immi- 
nent. "Let them clash, let's see what happens,” Basavalingappa 
had said. That idea did not appeal to my mind. 1 quickly 
ended the public meeting and indicated to the students that 
they quickly leave for their hostels. Ashwathnarayan, a stu- 
dent leader, rescued me from those waiting to hit me. The 
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early end to our meeting displeased Basavalingappa. He took 
me to task. I told him in humility that we wanted to express 
support for him and not take part in a clash. 


Basavalingappa's thinking was insightful. His aim was to 
shock a stagnant society. He frequently made statements that 
jolted and aroused people. At times, he would say scalding 
things in a soft, natural tone. He had to resign from his 
ministerial position because of pressure from the traditional- 
ists, his political rivals and the agitation. His resignation 
made him very popular among the dalit classes. 


Basavalingappa was ambitious. He aspired to become presi- 
dent of India. He wanted to play the role of Rama, but society 
pressed him to play Anjaneya. He did not like Anjaneya's role. 
Being a rebel, he chose the role of Ravana. 


Gods in lock-up 


Basavalingappa handed in his resignation, but some stu- 
dents continued with their mischief. They started forcibly 
smearing religious marks like the nama and vibhuti on the 
foreheads of passers-by. If they suspected that someone was an 
atheist, they sought in writing from him that god existed. 
Scared, some students wrote that god existed and that they 
had seen him. : 

To prove that god did exist, the believers marched in a 
procession, dressed up like gods, and with nama and vibhuti 
marks smeared on their foreheads. They violated prohibitory 
orders in front of Mysore Bank. In just a few moments, these 
modern-day gods were sitting in a lock-up. 

Most of Basavalingappa’s supporters were Tamils. They took 
out a procession in his support. They were holding placards 
with Kannada writing. A board said ‘Victory to casteists' and 
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“Down with caste opponents'. I objected. Basavaraj, a 
Kannadiga, had written those placards for them. He was an 
activist then, and was murdered later. The Tamil fraternity 
and Basavaraj argued in favour of the placards. They said it 
meant victory to those of our caste and defeat for those who 
opposed it. "Wouldn't it amount to being casteist when we are 
agitating for the destruction of caste?" I asked. They finally 
changed the placards. 


B C Wesley and omelettes 


I often went to the house of B C Wesley in Sampangirama 
Nagar. He said chief minister Devaraj Urs had enquired after 
me and instructed the college to waive my attendance re- 
quirement. Thanks to him, I got to sit for the exams despite 
my not having attended college. Wesley spoke to me affec- 
tionately. He would give me omelettes every time I went to 
his house. Once a group of toughs attacked me. They wanted 
me to resign from the post of fine arts secretary. They put the 
fear of life in me and got a resignation letter out of me. One 
day B R Ramachandre Gowda, who was the head of our 
Kannada department, came to my hostel room. He told me 
not to miss the exams, assured me that he would protect me, 
and left. He acted accordingly. 


Walking alone towards Srirampura one day, I met Subhash 
Bharani. I knew him well. He had appeared for the IPS exams. 
He offered me money for my expenses. I declined in embar- 
rassment. He forced a twenty-rupee note into my pocket. Some 
rowdies were planning to raid the hostel and beat me up. Kari 
Gowda took me away to his hostel. That took care of my food 
and studies. D R Nagaraj had already told me that K 
Marulasiddappa was a supporter of the progressive movement. 
Marulasiddappa was the judge at a major debate. He perked 
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me up with his words of encouragement. 


Banandur Kempaiah had told me a lot about Devanur 
Mahadeva. What he had said was weird: that Devanur, a 
modernist writer, was always smoking a beedi, and that lying 
on a cot, he wrote poem after poem, tore them all up and 
flung them away. I was very curious to see him. When I did 
see him in Mysore, he was different from the way Kempaiah 
had described him. He was the very picture of affection. I 
stayed in his room for two days. I went to Chamundi Hostel 
and addressed students. Within an hour of my visit, some 
miscreants set fire to the hostel. When I set out from Mysore 
to Bangalore, Devanur gave me his book Dyavanuru. 


Shudra magazine 


Shudra Srinivas used to visit our hostel. He published my 
poems in the magazine he edited, Shudra. My name appeared 
as Holageri Siddalingaiah. Once, when I was in dread, he 
filled me with courage. He said U R Anantha Murthy had 
asked him to get me to translate an Ambedkar speech. I trans- 
lated Ambedkar's speech against political orthodoxy into 
Kannada. That too was published in Shudra. 


Bisalehalli 


A close friend jn our hostel called Gangadharaiah took me 
to his village. I needed rest. Bisalehalli, in Tumkur district, 
was his village. I stayed in his village for ten to fifteen days. 
We visited their-coconut grove in a bullock cart. He once took 
me to the house of the village headman. They made us sit 
outside and gave us coffee. As soon as they went in, 
Gangadharaiah poured the coffee out on to ground. I had 
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already drunk half the cup, but watching him, I poured out 
what was left. i 

We caught a Gungurumale-bound bus from their village 
and went to Shravanabelagola. It was late by the time we set 
out. Night fell and the rain got heavier. When we came upon 
a fork, we walked on guessing the direction. We managed to 
reach Bisalehalli, walking through the rain and the dark, and 
figuring out our way whenever lightning lit up the expanse. 

With Gangadharaiah, I also visited the villages of his rela- 
tives. The thief stories they told were colourful. Once a thief 
came to steal a sheep. The village head went chasing after 
him. The thief turned back and hurled a stone. The head was 
hit and his eyeball swelled up. The villagers would make an 
entertaining story of the thief running and the head chasing 
him and getting hurt. 


Communist camp 


During the summer holidays, I attended a camp of the 
Communist Party of India at Krishna Bhavan in Malleswaram. 
The speakers were all worshippers of Russia. If we delegates 
asked critical questions about the Soviet Union, they exploded 
in anger. But I was influenced by the classes of Dr G 
Ramakrishna. He spoke with biting sarcasm. He explained how 
it was difficult to practise untouchability in a modern setting. 
If an orthodox man wants to go from Srirampura to 
Basavangudi, he will have to board a bus. If he is afraid 6f his 
sense of purity being ruined, he will have no option but to go 
walking. So he boards a bus. In the bus he is pushed and 
shoved around by people of various castes and his madi, his 
sense of purity, is ruined. Even if he goes home and washes 
his sacred thread with soap, his madi will not remain intact. 
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‘That is because the soap factory reserves 18 per cent of its 
jobs lor people from the lower castes. Similarly, on an eclipse 
day the traditionalist cannot bathe at all unless those in the 
water board release water. 


G Ramakrishna captured our attention with such interest- 
ing arguments. He said literature was meant for the people. 
If it is true that a poet writes for his own pleasure, he should 
read it on his own and feel happy. “Why does he get it printed 
instead?" he asked. A week's food and Ramakrishna's speech 
were my gains from the camp. 


P Lankesh's speech 


I joined an MA course in Kannada. I got to be a direct 
disciple of Dr G S Shivarudrappa. In the first year, I had not 


paid my hostel fees. I was thus not in a position to take my 


exams. Dr K Marulasiddappa, who came to know of it, paid 
the fees and made it possible for me to write my exams. Dr 
C Veeranna, who came to know that I was about to give up my 
studies, gave me hundred rupees every month for some time. 

P Lankesh was to speak at the Bandi Seshamma Hostel. I 
went there. His way of speaking fascinated me. He spoke with 


insight. His words inspired students from the rural areas and 
lower castes. 


Marxist contact 


The Communist Party of India supported the Emergency, 
so my mind leaned towards the Communist Party of India 
(Marxist). One day I saw agricultural labourers marching in a 
procession from Mysore Bank towards Cubbon Park. They were 
barefoot peasants wearing faded clothes. They were shouting 
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the slogan, “Indira Gandhi socialism, Sanjay Gandhi car fac- 
tory.” The marchers and their slogan inspired me to get close 
to the Marzist party. 

M K Bhat became an influence. Jagannath of Raitha Sangha 
also got close to me. Shankarlinge Gowda, who used to be in 
the Marxist party office, would manage to earn some money 
and buy me fish-saru meals. Around the same time, I got 
acquainted with Prasanna, who was the head of the Samudaya 
theatre group. Mohan Kondajji brought me very close to the 
party. He and I translated into Kannada A K Gopalan's En- 
glish speech in parliament opposing the Emergency. Police 
arrested V J K Nair, who was a press getting it printed as a 
booklet. He lived in jail for a year and a half. He did not tell 
our names to the police. We thus got away. Samudaya took 
out a statewide cultural rally. Wherever they went, a little five 
or six-minute speech would precede the play. People threw 
money at the actors to show their appreciation. What was 
astonishing was that, at several places, people threw rupee 
notes in appreciation of my speeches. 


Classes in the slums 


Some of us friends started night schools for Bangalore's 
slum children. An army of teachers got ready. We preached 
atheism, and the parents did not like it. They believed their 
children would go astray if they came to our classes. They 
shut their doors as soon as it was evening so that their chil- 
dren did not go out. The students liked our classes because 
we did not beat them. They would call out from the windows. 
"Do something to get us to attend your classes," they would 
say. In a short while, things improved and our classes went 
off smoothly in tens of slums in Bangalore. 
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I once went to an extension near Seshadripuram to see 
how the classes were progressing. Four or five children were 
swaying and writing the alphabet. I assumed it was some dis- 
ease. But the truth was that they had come drunk. Their 
parents, with no means to feed them, had given them the 
illicit liquor they brewed and sent them for their lessons. The 
children were high, but their desire to learn was not dead. 

When we went to Vinoba Nagar in Bangalore to start les- 
sons, a drunken rowdy tried to kick up a racket and drive us 
away. "Don't step in here ever again, or else ...” he threatened 
us. I then lied that we had no problems if we didn't conduct 
classes but that it would be a loss to the government. Hearing 
this, he fell silent. The classes went off well. 


I was teaching at R Gopalaswamy Colony when I was sud- 
denly called to the school in Swatantra Palya, where'a fight 
had broken out. I rushed. It was past nine, yet hundreds were 
standing around. They were planning to beat up a teacher. I 
asked them the reason. At that centre, we taught students who 
had failed their secondary school exams. Girl students came 
too. The crowd was angry that one of the teachers paid atten- 
tion only to the girls and touched their hands. There was 
some truth in the complaint. We begged the people to go 
home, and transferred the teacher to another night school. 

Our lessons took a progressive approach, but this some- 
times went to extremes. A teacher had written the word ‘akka’, 
meaning sister, on the board. He was describing the big ‘ka’ 
in the word as an exploiter and the little ‘ka’ as the exploited. 
His idea was to describe the manner in which exploitation 
took place in society. O Rajanna and O Sridharan took great 
pains to make the teaching arrangement a success. 
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Escape from rowdies 


One day my friend and I were walking towards Prakash 
Nagar. My friend, who had just arrived from a village, was 
kind-hearted. Evening fell and it became dark. A boy was 
standing on the street crying. I walked on. But my friend 
stopped to ask him, “Who are you? Why are you crying?” 
When my friend didn't catch up with me, I looked back. Sev- 
eral people, including the boy who had been crying, were 
raining blows on him. I ran back. The moment they saw me, 
the boys fled, saying, “Master has come, run, run”. My friend 
managed to escape. The boy had only been playacting. When 
my trusting friend had walked up to him, the boy's gang had 
closed in. The boy had pointed to my friend and said, “He has 
stolen all my money.” It had all been planned. They had got 
together to rob him of whatever little money he had had. My 
timely appearance had saved my friend's money. The rogues 
were my students in that area. 


Kolar function 


A big function took place in Kolar's Nachiketa Nilaya. The 
students had very affectionately invited me to speak. The 
chief guest was N Rachaiah, a minister then. Rachaiah used to 
speak frankly. In my speech I spoke of revolutionary ideas and 
impressed the audience. I denounced the Emergency. This 
discomfited Rachaiah. He had to wipe out the revolutionary 
effect created on the audience. To do that, he praised me in 
the beginning. ^I like Siddalingaiah because he reads the pa- 
per every day," he said. The people clapped. "What the dalit 
classes need today," he continued, "is education, not revolu- 
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tion. From vidye (education), you get hudde (post), from hudde 
mudde (food) and from mudde nidde (sleep).” The people were 
greatly influenced by his words. The philosophy of vidye, hudde, 
mudde and nidde appealed to the audience. 


Dalit Sangharsha Samiti 


During this period we founded the Dalit Sangharsha Samiti. 
I toured several places in Karnataka, read my poetry and 
spoke. Many times, I reached a place in the middle of the 
night and slept on the street till it was morning. When I got 
off the bus at Aldur near Chikmagalur, it was midnight. I had 
to walk a long way to get to the Dalit Sangharsha Samiti 
camp. Five or six people were sleeping on the street. To gain 
courage, I went and slept by their side. They were all beggars. 
“A thief is sleeping by our side. Be careful,” one of them said. 
The group believed his words and started discussing me. I 
became aware of their talk ard introduced myself. 

They wouldn't admit to being beggars. They claimed that 
they were big landlords who had undertaken a pilgrimage of 
Dharmasthala. They said they were pretending to be beggars 
only to test the people’s sense of charity. They gave me a 
friendly farewell in the morning. 

I was to attend a DSS public meeting in Hassan. I tried 
hard, but couldn't find the address. I saw lines of my poetry 
painted on a wall. I asked some boys standing around whether 
they could show me the houses of those who had painted 
those lines. They led me to the houses of DSS activists. Thanks 
to their help, I was present at the public meeting in time. 

A dalit in Bangalore Rural district had been assaulted. We 
visited the village. He had a huge injury on his head. They 
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had tied a bandage around his head. We told him to get a 
photo taken so that we could hand it out for press publicity. 
He was smiling in the picture. Just before clicking, the pho- 
tographer had said, "Smile". He had smiled. Thus the case of 
the assaulted man became weak. 


Rowdy who came home 


I was returning home one day when I saw my mother wait- 
ing for me midway. She said a rowdy was waiting at home for 
me, and asked me to turn back. I did not panic. I gathered 
five or six boys of our area and went home. I introduced 
myself to the rowdy. A university professor had sent him to 
give me blows. A dalit professor had written to the govern- 
ment, under my name, that this professor was anti-dalit. The 
irked professor had delegated the rowdy to enquire after me. 
When I told the rowdy that I had nothing to do with it; he 
believed my words and went away. 

I returned at ten another night and found my parents in 
distress. They told me a dozen kabaddi players had come, 
wearing banians and shorts, to beat me up. The players had 
asked for me, and left, not disclosing why they had come. I 
identified one of the boys from their description, and slightly 
scared, walked to his house. I woke him up and asked why he 
had visited my house. He was bewildered to see me. He said 
the boys had thought it would be a good idea to ask me to 
hand over the shield to the winners. I went home reassured, 
and went to sleep. 


Visit to Udupi 


An organisation in Udupi conducted a seminar. They had 
invited Kalegowda Nagawara to speak on the caste system. He 
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had written to them suggesting my name instead. They had 
invited me accordingly. Kalegowda Nagawara and DR Nagaraj 
came to see me off at the bus stand. My teacher Dr M 
Chidananda Murthy was also going to the same seminar. 

When we got off at Udupi the next morning, the organisers 
were waiting for us. They eagerly welcomed Chidananda 
Murthy and got him into an auto. They did not recognise me, 
so I got in myself and sat beside Chidananda Murthy. The 
auto didn't move for a long while. Even when Chidananda 
Murthy said, "Let's go", the office-bearers were not ready to 
go. He asked them the reason for the delay. They said they 
were waiting for Siddalingaiah. He then introduced me to 
them. They had mistaken me for a boy accompanying 
Chidananda Murthy. They apologised. The auto moved. 

We were sitting on the dais. The Pejavara swamiji was to 
make a benediction. As soon as he arrived, the entire hall 
stood up to show respect. Those on the dais also stood up. I 
was the only one sitting. I now regret it. But I think what I did 
then was right. I had caught the attention of the audience and 
the swamiji by continuing to sit. A situation had come about 
where no one could take me, a very young-looking boy, lightly. 
The swamiji had visited dalit colonies. He had been speaking 
of reform. In the given set-up, what he had done was quite 
big. Yet I, being a fiery revolutionary, publicly asked the 
Pejavara swamiji, "If you are really concerned about the dalits, 
make an untouchable the head of your religious order." The 
swamiji did not give a clear answer, but explained the concern 
he had for reform. The organisation took care of me very well 
till I left Udupi. 


Song of the Holeyas and Madigas 


During this period, my first work, Hole Madigara Hadu 
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(Song of the Holeyas and Madigas), was published. Ki Ram 
Nagaraj, Kalegowda Nagavara and DR Nagaraj got together 
and published this book of poems. It was printed at Coorg 
Printers in Malleswaram. Ki Ram Nagaraj would come from 
Basavanagudi to Malleswaram on a hired cycle, and check the 
proofs every day. 

Hole Madigara Hadu was released at the Progressive Writ- 
ers’ Conference in Davangere. Niranjana, Anupama Niranjana, 
and Basavaraj Kattimani read the book and were delighted. 
Someone introduced me to Kattimani. He hugged me and 
cried loudly. My friends’ initiative helped the book sell a thou- 
sand copies in just a week. A second edition got ready and was 
sold out again. The book has seen ten editions to date. About 
twenty thousand copies have been sold. 


GSS gets me located 


I got a first class M A and won the D L Narasimhachar gold 
medal. One day, I was sitting on a stone bench in Central 
College. Kalegowda Nagawara and D R Nagaraj came looking 
for me. They said GSS had sent word that I see him imme- 
diately. I went to G S Shivarudrappa's house the next day. He 
said a research assistants post was vacant in the Kannada 
department, and asked me to hand in an application. He made 
me write an application right there. He met Dr H 
Narasimhaiah, who was the vice-chancellor, got an appoint- 
ment letter issued, and gave me the job. He showed me a 
place at the Kannada Study Centre, and provided me with a 
chair and table. 
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The strength of poor 


people's laughter 
D R Nagaraj 


Sivanu bhikshakke banda nidu bare fangi 
Avanantha celuvanilla nodu. bare tangi 


(Siva has come for alms, come give, sister, 
There is none as charming as him, come look, sister) 


From a folk song 


The single most important contemplation of our times concerns 
poverty. That is why this is an age of poverty. I set out to write "age 
of the poor" but couldn't. "Age of poverty" and "age of the poor" 
differ in many ways. This age has revered, through numerous 
political ideologies, the rebellious and revolutionary nature of the 
poor. Socialism and communism are perhaps names given to the 
aspirations of the poor. But the more this age contemplated the 
poor, the more it dwarfed them. The more the belly was made the 
centre of human life, the more the other dimensions of the poor 
shrank. To the adage that man does not live by bread alone, a 
counter adage was created: No man who can live without bread is 
yet born. This age ought not to have reached such extreme, con- 
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flicting positions. The more sharply the poor man is analysed from 
social, economic and political perspectives, the more circumscribed 
his life of the imagination becomes. 

I use the folk song I have quoted above to explain my anxiety. 
However strongly in favour of the poor socialism may be, it cannot 
look upon the alms-seeker as Siva. It appears correct to us, politi- 
cally and emotionally, to consider an alms-seeker as one who has 
been humbled by all kinds of exploitation and who has, therefore, 
become disgusting. I write this at the risk of being accused of 
prettifying, spiritualising or celebrating poverty. In societies which 
do not have the imagination to look at the alms-seeker as Siva, the 
poor are condemned to eternal begging. Here, I merely make a 
historical survey of the positions the imagination has taken towards 
the poor. 

2 


The relationship between poverty and the imagination is a major 
theme in this book. Reading a dalit writer's autobiography is at 
once a matter of interest and anxiety. Interest because it is an 
exploration of a new world of experience. Anxiety because the 
violence of caste society is intrinsic to the genre. When we read 
dalit autobiographies in Kannada and Marathi, we get the feeling 
that we are looking at a bonsai tree. They compress several novels 
into a small autobiography. 


Perhaps a literary-sociological hypothesis may be attempted here. 
We may compare the novels and autobiographies of writers like 
Kuvempu and Shivaram Karanth with those of writers like Aravind 
Malagatti and Lakshmanrao Gaikwad. In Kuvempu and Karanth, 
autobiographical details — related to their childhood, their villages 
and their colonies — are magnified, and novels like Kanuru Heggadati 
(The Headwoman of Kanuru) and Marali Mannige (Back to the 
Soil) are born. We see that their villages, colonies, castes, and 
individual personalities combine to produce magnificent narra- 
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tives. Contrarily, we notice that the same elements are compressed 
by the dalit writers. = 


Why does this happen? It is possible to look for an answer in 
the way contemporary cultural politics has interpreted the dalit 
personality? The dalit personality has been ideologically created 
with violence, distress, anger and fury as the predominant emo- 
tions. This becomes clear if we keep in mind that all autobio- 
graphical narratives are but ideological creations. In the first edi- 
tion of Marali Mannige, Shivaram Karanth writes that the theme of 
his novel is the impoverished life of his people. But it would be 
ridiculous to say that the theme of Marali Mannige stops at poverty. 
What mysteries lie hidden in these realms of poverty! Aravind 
Malagatti’s novel Krourya (Cruelty) is so much deeper and tauter 
than his autobiography. His novel incorporates creative dilemmas 
of greater depth. The dalit literary sensibility has yet to accept that 
the elements of the autobiography are themselves, ultimately, the : 
material of fiction. This must be a result of the non-literary pres- 
sures working on the dalit imagination. 


$ 


Siddalingaiah's autobiography contains several elements that we 
may expect in a dalit writer's work. Poverty, rage, humiliation — all 
these are in it. But we also find something fresh and unexpected 
throughout the work: the absence of any dread of poverty and 
violence. The theme of this work comes naturally and is common 
to all dalit works. But the voice that shapes this theme is different 
and invigorating. A dalit story without poverty and caste humilia- 
tion would be false. But that the writer triumphs over them in his 
imagination is true. By slightly distorting the hunger and humili- 
ation in his life, poet Siddalingaiah points to ways in which they 
can be overcome. 


4 


I was determined that this book come out under the Akshara 
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Chintana series. One evening, a year ago, poet Siddalingaiah handed 
me the first 20 to 30 pages of his autobiography in his room at the 
Legislators’ Home. I lay down on the bed and read it. Outside, 
activists of the dalit movement were discussing with the poet-leg- 
islator an atrocity on dalits in some village. As may be expected 
among dalit activists, they were discussing the problems of dalits. 
The difference between the anger, passion and emotion-charged 
atmosphere outside and the tone of what I was reading struck me. 
Their experiences are the same. But the voices describing them are 
different. The anger of the dalit activists is the anger of the larger 
community. Siddalingaiah's voice is the special voice of a creative 
writer. In this book, the poet does not emphasise his uniqueness 
in loud political terms; that is significant too. 

Siddalingaiah's uniqueness lies in his style. Here, an extremely 
intelligent and mischievous narrator uses irony and an essay-like 
tone to create new self-images. I decided that very evening that it 
was fitting that this work should come out under the Akshara 
Chintana series. Akshara Chintana is involved in the mission of 
building a new self-confidence and in creating new interpretations 
of the self. India as a civilisation needs to develop a new self- 
confidence to face the West. Within Indian society, the "humili- 
ated" classes and the "defeated" groups have to develop a new self- 
confidence. These are inter-related processes within the politics of 
culture. From this perspective, the book attempts a new imaging of 
the dalit personality. Such a tone is beyond the competence of a 
majority of writers in the bandaya and dalit literary movements. 

Yet, I stop short of declaring that this is a totally new kind of 
work. It is not in Siddalingaiah's temperament to turn to a stun- 
ning new life. This poet's personality is the kind that will only 
change little by little. The bonsai-like compression that we find in 
other dalit writers may be found here too. Throughout this book, 
we get the feeling that quite a few paragraphs could have grown 
into wonderful long stories. But, on the whole, the vision of life 
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and the tone of this work are at variance with contemporary dalit 
politics. 4 

Poet Siddalingaiah makes an interesting attempt to retain the 
cultural rage of contemporary dalit politics and yet be different. 
This is writing that makes rage enjoyable. Here anger becomes 
mockery. Annoyance is translated into a mischief that helps grasp 
the subtleties of life. What might have appeared strange if turned 
into a grand narrative becomes a story of human activity. 
Siddalingaiah's pen transforms fuming into clowning. Several big 
people I knew from a distance come across here as ordinary indi- 
viduals with their share of human weaknesses. It is unlikely that the 
dalit's rage will shatter the world.. But the world is sure to be 
astounded by his manner of laughing out loud. 

This book trips up various ideas of inferiority that dalit politics 
has consciously believed in. For instance, in writing about his 
uncle, Siddalingaiah mocks the belief that the dalits had no major 
role in the culture of the past. But his mocking is not overt. This 
unde is a leader of the colony and becomes a big man in the 
village. Moreover, he reads Jaimini Bharata, the Kannada epic. 
Unable to bear the humiliation of becoming a debtor, he commits 
suicide. This little episode about the agony and self respect of the 
dalit community has the potential of becoming a big novel. I wish 
what is seen here as a miniature tree will grow into a huge tree in 
Siddalingaiah or in some other writer. 

Where else but in Akshara Chintana should this narrative, which 
stamps firmly upon poverty, be published? Here, the poor are 
singed in the fire of the imagination and emerge as images of gold. 

5 


Curiously, this autobiography is only about the writer's child- 
hood and college days. It throws light on a significant belief that 
has taken root in the modern Kannada literary sensibility. Child- 
hood is not just another period in life. It is a rich, creative con- 
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dition. The way in which abundant childhood details emerge, merge 
and grow is truly fascinating. This applies to all writers from Kuvempu 
to Anantha Murthy. The adult sensibility finds it difficult to write 
an intense autobiography. As a result, autobiographies end up as 
thin descriptions of social relationships. We may look at Kuvempu's 
Nenapina Doni (Boat of Memory). Youth is not as dense an ekpe- 
rience as childhood in this autobiography. Material from mature 
life disguises itself and enters stories and novels. Childhood is an 
unbroken condition of the sensibility. It is a condition in which 
there are no distinctions between the personal and the social, the 
private and the public. Adulthood is a condition of discernment 
and categorisation. The autobiography is used to justify, enlarge 
and explain the writer's social masquerades. An autobiography that 
does not break, cause pain, and mock itself is nothing more than 
cheap self-justification. In Kannada, a taboo exists against authen- 
tic adult autobiography. 

Thus, by ending with Siddalingaiah's intensely felt and recre- 
ated childhood and his curiously superficial recreation of his col- 


. lege days, this book abides by the unwritten codes and beliefs of 


Kannada culture. This autobiography thus joins the ranks of other 
famous autobiographies in Kannada. At some point, when we con- 
duct a course on the modern Kannada autobiography, this work 
will naturally figure with the other classics. The lecturer who dis- 
cusses them cannot but be struck by their similarities, and the 
absence of any deep urban experience in them. In the Kannada 
autobiography, the city seems to be there and yet not there. Details 
of urban life don't feature as intensely as details of village life. We 
must note, at this point, that this problem is particularly confined 
to the autobiography. 
6 


I appear in a small role towards the end of this book. It is our 
poet's grace that I am not subjected to too much distortion. Those 
years of the 1970s appear as in a line drawing. Many of our 
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generation appear and disappear here. This book is a gold mine 
for those who might want to make a value judgment about a gen- 
eration that couldn't be intense about anything and that grew up 
in the midst of constant mischief, sarcasm, laughter and doubt. 
Many idiots have received in right earnest what we were saying half 
in earnest and half in doubt; they have caused many accidents in 
the last two decades. The activities of our friends' circle, which did 
everything playfully, resulted in some good in contemporary life. 
But again, in our very company, some loudmouthed and naive 
idiots were transformed into impeders of literature. Just when they 
were dancing wildly, like a crazed gang drunk on ideology, our 
poet has sneaked away and written this book in calm reflection. 
Kannadigas are indebted to him for that. 


D R Nagaraj wrote this afterword for the first Kannada edition (1996), 
published by Akshara Prakashana, Heggodu, Sagara 577 417, Karnataka. 
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